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THE SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE—ENDEA- 
VOURS AFTER ITS SOLUTION 
Sır P. C. Ray - 


SHAKESPEARE AS A REVISER OF PLAYS WRITTEN BY OTHERS— 
AvurHonsHIP OF Titus Andronicus AND THE THREE 
Parts or Henry VI 


In previous issues the present writer has attempted to impress upon 
his readers the general conditions . prevailing in the literary 
circles of Elizabethan England. The reader must not forget, however, 
that the players and playwrights were equally condemned for their 
profession and that the authors were denied, as a general rule, the 
benefit of their productions. They wrote in most cases according to 
the suggestions and directions of the theatre-managers and nobody was 
conscious about the permanancy of their writings. Consequently the 
custom of hack-writing was much in vogue at that time and Henslowe’s 
diary extending over a period of barely half a dozen years from 1591 to 
1597 affords us a' number of names of dramatists. The names of 
Jonson, Chapman, Middleton, Dekker, Munday, Heywood, Wilson, 
Chettle along with alot of others recur in the said diary in connection 
with the production of a number of plays. {ït has further been 
pomted out that collaboration and revision were the order of the day. 
Besides, unacknowledged borrowing was never taken into considera- 
tion either by the authors themselves or by the general public. The 
players produced their dramas and being, as a rule, needy and im- 
pecunious sold them to the theatre-managers ; they had no lien on 
their copyright and the laws on the subject were very vague and 
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indefinite. There were many rival theatre companies, eg., ‘ The 
 'Theatre ' (1576), “ The Curtain’ (1577), ‘ The Bear Garden’ (1583), 
‘The Rose’ (1587), ‘The Globe’ (1599), etc., and there existed a keen 
. competition for new plays and a hunt for plots. From a study of 
Henslowe's record, it will be apparent that any author was at liberty 
to make use of an old play, retouch it and vamp it up to suit the 
current taste without being held guilty of plagiarism ; naturally 
H has been credited with ‘having served his apprenticeship 
as a “playdresser > revising and bringing up to date the work of other 
men. In all the early plays critics have found immaturity of- style 
and there is noticeable a continuous improvement in this respect. 
This will be evidenced by comparing the versification of, say, Alil’s 
Well that Ends Well with that of King Lear and The Tempest. We 
notice, in his earlier productions, frequent indulgence in punning, 
quibbling and alliteration, which is conspicuously absent in his later and 
maturer productions. . 


Just before Shakespeare’s acceptance of playwright’s profession 
the dramatic field was only attracting the university wits and Marlowe, 
Lyly, Greene, Peele, Nashe were fixing themselves up once for all 
for the stage. No doubt with their advent the general standard of 
playwriting was improving from place to place. In fact, non-university 
talents were being gradually ousted from the field. 


It is perfectly natural, then, that when unacknowledged borrowing 
was allowable, and when Shakespeare was only in his nonage—there 
is no doubt that he was—his trembling pen in its prentice state would 
try to show its worth by plagiarising the works of others. But this is 
more a speculation than an assertion and one has to see what he can 
logically conclude from a few specific cases where there are evident 
rooms for doubt. In Henslowe-papers one would never come across 
the name of Shakespeare in any connection, neither there is a single 
line extant to show that Shakespeare ever indulged in hack-writing or took 
to the practice of collaborating with others. 


Let us begin with Titus Andronicus. 


Some critics hesitate to admit . Titus Andronicus in the Shakespearean 
cannon, on aesthetic ground, as it is a blood-curdling tragedy of horror 
drawn up on the Senecan model. But its inclusion in Mere’s list (1598) 
as also in the 1st folio is a strong proof in favour of Shakespeare's authorship. 
Joston’s reference in Bartholomew Fair (1614) fixes the date between 1584 
and 1589 : 


Hee that will sweare leronimo, or Andronicus are the best playes, yet, 
shall passe unexpected at, heere, as a man whose Iudgement showes it is 
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constant, and hath stood still, these fiue and twentie, or thirtie 
years. 


In 1687 Ravenscroft when printing his version of Titus Andronicus 
remarked in the preface : l 


I have been told by some anciently conversant with the Stage, that 
it was not originally his, but brought by a private Author to be Acted, and 
he only gave some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or 
Characters ; this I am apt to believe, because it is the most incorrect and 
indigested piece in all his Workes, It seems rather a heap of Rubbish than 
a Structure. 


There are several entries about this play in sud diary between 
1591 and 1594. To quote a specimen : 


ne (Bow) at tittus and vispacia the 11 of apren 1591 | 
Poss UA HJ” ITs. 


Titus Andronicus was after all a very popular play. 


Ravenscroft’s evidence is a late tradition first noted 71 years after 
Shakespeare’s death and cannot be taken into serious consideration. 


Heminge and Condell were long ‘connected with the Globe and 
with the man Shakespeare who was their fellow-actor. When these 
friends edited his writings out of pious regard for perpetuating his 
memory, it is easy to understand that they would not include pieces 
in their collection which were not from Shakespeare’s pen. On the whole 
the present writer would state clearly that he holds that Titus Andronicus, 
whatever the internal evidence may suggest, came entirely from our poet’s 
pen. It was after all an early production when Shakespeare was just entering 
into the field as an apprentice. He was, therefore, naturally tempted to 
conform to the popular taste for tragedies on the Senecan model. 


It is clear that in his early years Shakespeare was content to 
allow his pen to be guided ; he was apprenticed, so to speak, to 
Marlowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene and perhaps others, taking their good 
things where he could find them, transforming them into what ‘he 
wished, standing out from the very beginning as a separate voice, 
though one which is not alway „easy to distinguish when he sang in 
parts with othors. 


Let us glance hastily at the history of the chronicle type of play 
in England in the time of Greenes James IV. Plays on subjects 
drawn from English history had been more or less common since the 
production of Gorboduc in 1562. 


Even before the Spanish Armada (1588), England had become 
conscious of her own power and eager for the display of her prowess, 


1. Greene (Mermaid series), Nos, XLII-XII, 
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It was under the stimulus of this growing consciousness of might 
that the first true chronicle play, The Famous Victories of Henry V; 
was written. In this play a dramatist for the first time displays an 
adequate sense of the objective valuc of the materials derived from 
history combined with that insight into human nature and largeness 
of imaginative power that are necessary to make of the dry records of 
Holinshed and Stow a moving’ dramatic story. ‘The life and death 
of Jd? Straw’ which also probably preceded the Armada, in its 
first production, is, while not so good as The Famous Victories, 
a play of vigorous characterisation and native English colouring of 
historical eventss But we are probably not far from the truth in 
supposing that it was the year 1588 that brought the complete develop- 
ment of the chronicle type. l 


Marlowes Hdward JI, the faultless masterpiece of his dramatic 
composition, was produced probably in 1590. And within a few years, 
in quick succession there came Edward III, Richard fi, and Richard 
Ill, the Henry VI trilogy and the culminating trilogy. of the two 
parts of Henry IV and Henry V. 


It is the Heary VI trilogy which has given rise to animated 
controversies even among the most recognised and authoritative critics 
of Shakespearean scholarship. Up till recently it was held that 
Henry Vi, Parts II and Wil, were based upon the Contention between 
the two houses of Yorke and Lancaster and the Tragedy af Richard, 
Duke of York respectively, but Mr. Peter Alexander has shown that 
it is the other way about and that they were bad quartos of pirated 
editions of Henry VI, Parts Il and III, as given in the folio of 1623 ; 
the proofs he adduces carry conviction, but do not altogether do away 
with the valid opinions held allalong that Shakespeare was indebted 
to his predecessors Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Peele, Nashe and Lodge. 
Just like Titus Andronicus, Henslowe records the receipts on ‘ harey 
The VJ’ which was after all, as appears from his diary, a very 
popular play of the time. It is noted thus: - 


Ne [new] at harey VJ the 3 of marche 1591 a. IIJ” XVJ*8d 


. Critics are of opinion that this is Shakespeare's Henry VI, 
although there is no convincing argument of its being so. 


Mr. Alexander in his Henry VI and Richard III has no doubt made 
out a strong case in support of his thesis but he goes too far when he says 
that the story of Taming of a Shrew and A Lier are based upon Taming 
upon the Shrew and The Leir respectively. Prof. Pollard in his introduction 
to Alexander’s book puts it thus: “Is it justifiable to call in Marlowe when 
it is possible to do without him, and if we refrain from calling in Greene, 
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Nashe or Marlowe is it reasonable to call in Peele who is notoriously called he 
in by every theorizer about plays of the period who wants to account for à 
quantity of quiet dull verse? I confess I want Peele so bitterly in Z Henry VI 
to shoulder the Joan of Arc libels as a pair to his libels on Queen Eleanor in 
Edward I and in Richard ILH to take the blame for the interminable flyting 
between Richard and his mother and wife." Proceeding further he asserts : 
“If Shakespeare had any collaborator in these four plays I cannot help 
believing it was Peele.’ e 

Other opinions on this subject by experts are given below : 

Malone observes that “the play (Henry VI) which I am confident 
was not originally the production of Shakespeare, but of another poet, was 
extremely popular being represented in the season between March 3 and 
June 13 (1599) no less than 13 times.” 

Dr. Ward, citing the conclusions of Fleay and Grant White, opines 
that Marlowe and perhaps Peele and Lodge were involved in the partnership. 

"It is as néarly certain as anything can be which depends chiefly 
upon cumulative and collateral evidence that the better part of what is 
best in the serious scenes of King Henry VI is mainly the work of 
Marlowe."—Thus records Swinburne in his The Age of Shakespeare. 


Prof. Barret Wendell, citing Fleay, says that Greene, Peele, Kyd 
and Marlowe had a hand in the 3 parts. 


Dr. Schelling is of opinion that it is an old play by Greene assisted 


by Peele and Marlowe. 1 
W. W. Greg holds that it is possible or probable that there was an 
earlier version of this play (Henry VI) ........ and it was only new owing 


to the addition of the Talbot scene by Shakespeare. There may also have 
been a later revision. 


Sir Sidney Lee believes that Greene and Peele are authors of the 
first draft of all three parts, Shakespeare and Marlowe collaborating on the 
revision of Parts 2 and 3. 


Prof. Masefield’s view. is that Part I is the work of three minds, that 
of Shakespeare who saw a big tragic purpose in events and at least 
two mechanical minds, who neither criticised nor understood but had some 
sense of the pageant. H.C. Hart holds that it is the work of Greene 
in collaboration probably with Peele and Shakespeare. Tucker Brooke 
says that it is wholly the work of Peele. 


' Bonamy Dobrée, in his essay “Shakespeare and the Drama of his 
Time" included in A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (1984), says 


2o Es Marlowe is the one and only precursor of that veritable 
king of kings and lord of lords among all writers and all thinkers of all 
time.” Swinburne, Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
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Kyd and Greene, for he worked with their material and by their methods 
besides using much the same sources. He also adds that Shakespeare 
probably developed his idiom mainly from Marlowe and Kyd. 

In the celebrated and oft-quoted passage in which Shakespeare is 
for the first time referred to as a player in London in 1592, ‘A Groatsworth 
of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance’ which Greene wrote on 
his dead] and runs as follows : 


"Base minded men all three of you (probably Marlowe, Lodge and 
- Peele), if by my misery ye be not warned : for unto none of you, like me, 
sought those burs to cleave. Those puppets, I mean, that speak from our 
mouths, those antics garnished in our colours...... Trust them not for 
there is an wpstart crow beautified with our feathers......and being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceit, the only shake-scene 
in a country.” 


The drift of the argument is this : ‘We, gentlemen and scholars, have 
founded the drama in England, and had hitherto held a monopoly of the 
theatres. Those puppets, antics, base grooms, buckram gentlemen, pea- 
sants, painted monsters'—for-he calls the players by all these names in 
suecession—have now learned not only how to act dur scenes, but how to 
imitate them ; and there is one among them, Shakespeare, who will drive 
us to penury.” 

In the above the words ‘upstart crow’ and ‘shake-scene’ évidently 
refer, as we have noticed before, to Shakespeare.* 

Now, it is gener ally admitted that Marlowe was the first to make use 
of blank verse in the dramatic composition on the publie stage. So that 
& part of the slur on Shakespeare is that he is rivalling or trying to rival 
Marlowe in this his most judicious and most fruitful innovation. Contem- 
poraries also took it in that light. Referring to Shakespeare's plagiarism 
an anonymous writer (R. B.).wrote in Greene’s Funeralls : 


Greene, gave the ground, to all that wrote upon him. 
Nay more the men that so eclipst his fame : 
Purloyned his plumes, can they deny the same ? 


In support of the views put forth above, we may quote Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who is taken to be one of the most balanced of Shakespearean 
critics. He says : ‘Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder and the only way 
to success is by conforming to the prevalent fashions and usages, i.e. by 
treading on the footsteps of Marlowe, Kyd, ete.’ 

A good portion of Henry VI deals with the character and action of 
Joan of Arc. The denigration of Pucelle has been taken to be a discredit 


3. J.A. Symonds. . 
4. Calcutta Review, Please find out from the last issue. 
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on Shakespeare whose impersonality is the most prominent trait. Shakes- 
peare simply followed Holinshed and still more closely in this respeot Hallupon 
whom the former largely drew. We find her described in the chronicles under 
every form of vituperation ; Shakespeare has portrayed the character of 
the Maid with an undisguised sympathy for her courage, her patriotism, 
her high intellect and her enthusiasm, thus setting aside the charge of deni- 
gration. Such transfiguration and impartial treatment of character 
is only possible in the hands of Shakespeare, who was a master in the know- 
ledge of the springs of character. 

The authenticity of all three parts has been doubted since Pope and . 
in Part I which might have become associated with.the other two, even 
— ifit were not by the same author. Malone? maintains that, except in parts 
of the fourth act, there was not a single print of the footstep of Shakespeare. 

Coleridge, himself a poet of.the first order and a reputed critic, very 
pertinently observes : “Read aloud any two or three passages in blank 
verse even from Shakespeare's earliest dramas, as Love’s Labour's Lost or 
Romeo and Juliet and then read in the same way the opening speech ‘Hung 
be the heavens with black,’ etc., in 1 Henry VI ; pay especial attention to 
the metre ; and if you do not feel the impossibility of the latter having been 
written by Shakespeare, all I dare suggest is, that you may have ears, for 
so has another, animal." 

in his Shakespeare Primer Dowden writes in the same strain : King 
Henry VI, Part I, is almost an old play by one or more authors, which we 
find it in the first folio, had received touches from the hand of Shakespeare, 
Greene having the chief hand in the play and he may have been assisted ` 
by Peele and Marlowe. 

“The general spirit of the drama," says he, “belongs to an older school 
and it is a happiness not to have to ascribe to our greatest poet the crude 
and hateful handling of the character of John of Arc excused though to some 
extent it may be by the concurrence of view in our old English chronicles." 

. Malone tries to establish that Shakespeare had no hand at all in the 
original composition of 1 and 2 Henry VI. Knight is of opinion that Shakes- 
peare was the sole author of the plays in their original form. Grant White 
supports his belief in the joint workmanship of Shakespeare, Robert Greene 
and Christopher Marlowe. In supplementing the above views; Hudson, 
in his introduction to King Henry VI, Part II, puts it in an artful manner : 
“As I have no fourth theory to offer, nor any ambition to excogitate one, 
I am content to tie up substantially with Mr. White : That the two plays 
were originally written conjointly by Greene, Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
the latter doing much the larger portion ; that afterwards, for reasons un- 
known to us, Shakespeare rewrote them, throwing out most of what the other 


6. See the dissertation on Henry VI by Malone in Vol. 18, Ed. Bos. 
well Jr, | 
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two had contributed, and replacing it with his own matter, and other- 
wise improving them; that this joint authorship was the reason of no 
author's name being given in the first two editions ; and that Greene’s 
share in them, perhaps Marlowe’s also, sufficiently accounts for the 
use made of them, or of one.of them, by ‘the Earl of Pembroke’ 8 
Servants,’ a theatrical company with which Shakespeare is not known 
or believed to have had any connection.” 

. Now it is very important to note that Mr. Alexander’ s book 
(Henry"YI and Richard IIT) was written in 1929; but in ‘Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies’ published so late as 1934, edited by Harley 
Granville Barker and G. B. Harrison, acknowledged to be the standard 
critics of the third decade of the 20th century, most of the views put 
forward by Alexander have been refuted. Therein one of the contribu- 
tors, Mr. A. L. Attwater, observes : "Itis however round Shakespeare's 
share in the three parts of Henry VI that controversy. has raged 
longest. Part I appeared first in the folio but versions of Parts II and 
ITI were published in quarto, the first part of the contention betwixt 
the two famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster in 1594, the true tragedie 
of Richard Duke of York in 1595. Dr. Johnson came to the conclu- 
sion that these were piracies. After all, there remains only internal evidence 
of style upon which to determine the question of authorship. . 


Again, in the same book Bonamy Dobree, under ‘Shakespeare as _ 
Part of his Time,’ writes: “To what degree Shakespeare was influenced 
hy his collaborators, how much effect he had on them, is a dubious 
matter, but it is none the less fascinating and important for that.” He 
says that the four playwrights who seem to have given the impetus to 
the main movement of the times are Marlowe, Kyd, Greene and Peele, 
of whom the first two are the most important. - 

The indefatigable labour of Prof. Allison Gaw deserves special 
mention in this connection. In his ‘Origin and Development of 
1 Henry VI, he arrives at the conclusion that, in the i Henry VI we 
have a-clear case of a composite manuscript, the joint’ product of: 
several authors and bearing unmistakable marks of their- respective 
idiosyncrasies as to spelling, a manuscript that later underwent: inter- 
polation or revision by another hand twice and probably: three ‘times 
and that finally, thirty-one years after its first penning, passed legiti- 
matelly from its undoubted theatre-owners to the compositors of the 
basic text in the folio of 1623. Gaw contends : “The fullest treatment 
of the problem of the authorship of this play, but its conclusions are 
affected by the theory put forward by P. Alexander." | l 

Prof. Pollard, though he gives an unqualified assent to Aed S, 
views, cannot make up his mind to give up altogether a collaborator to 
Shakespeare and urges: “Shakespeare must surely have made his false 
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starts like other men and occasionally even have got some way with a 
play, and then put it aside to work at another likely at the moment to 
win greater success.” | 

It will thus be clear that the majority of views quoted here lends 
support to the collaboration theory and attempts have been made by 
critics to sort out the lines from different hands. The present writer 
also believes that Henry VI, more specially its first part, was not of 
Shakespeare's writing alone but was the product of composite guthor- 
ghip. 


VIII 
Impersonality.of Shakespeare 


In the. present communication the most difficult question of Shakes- 
pearean criticism is taken up and the extent to which the critics. 
may differ simply bewilders the readers. After life-long labours on 
Shakespearean literature critics have simply come to most divergent sets 
of opinion—one school holding these to» be perfectly personal, the other 
just the reverse. Emerson in his famous essay on Shakespeare® remarks ; 

‘Give a man of talents a story to tell, and his partiality will presently 
appear. He has certain observations, opinions, topics, which have 
some accidental prominence, and which he disposes all to exhibit..... ; 
But Shakespeare has no peculiarity, no important topic ; but allis duly 
given, no veins, no curiosities, no low painter, no birdfancier, no 
mannered is he : hehasno discoverable egotism. The great he tells greatly ; 
the small subordinately." 


Numerous examples might be cited in support of Emerson’s views 
and we should quote here a particular passage from J. A. Symond’s 
Shakespeare’ s Predecessors : 

“In dealing with Marlowe, it is impossible to separate the poet from 
the dramatist, the man from his creations. His personality does not 
retire like Shakespeare's behind the work of art in impenetrable mystery." 
And again, “Marlowe is in deadly earnest while creating them (his characters) 
believes in their reality, and infuses the blood of his own untamable heart 
into their veins. We feel them to be day-dreams of their maker's deep 
desires ; projected from the men around him ; and rendered credible 
by sheer imaginative insight into the dark mysteries of nature." 

The thesis which it is intended to elucidate in this article may well 
be illustrated from a consideration of the historical plays, say King 
Richard II. Of the deposition scene, A. W. Verity observes, “He neither 
approves nor disapproves. He simply shows that it was inevitable 
- and utters the warning that certain consequences of it are inevitable 


9 Representative Men, 
2—2172P—I 
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.... 16 has been observed in a previous article that: this play was: 
enacted before: the London publie: on the night. just- preceding the - 
day of Essex’s insurrection. This performance was expected to preparé . 
the minds of the people in favour of the insurrection and the organisers 
thought that Shakespeare’s political views were in | their favour, but it is. 
found not to be so. * = 


- 


The critics have divided themselves into two groups ; one group 
claims: that Shakespeare’ S missing biography can be substantially drawn 
up by a close and careful study of his plays, while the other group most ' 
violently discards the above theory. Shakespeare wrote à number of 
sonnets, probably by way of relaxation, and much ink has been spilt to 
show that the man Shakespeare is’ peeping out- of the black lines. For 
the present let us take up the consideration of the dramatic pieces only. 
While some critics hold the view that “His (Shakespeare’ s) plays” are 
documents which tell us a good deal about Shakespeare—not indeed the’ 
details of his political or religious opinions but the general complexion of- ~ 
his sympathies, his prevailing mood at different periods of his career, his” l 
outlook on life.” W. H. Page answers this pongol of critios i in the following _ 


few words : T 


- 


“Rach of us finds the whole voii of action, aña ¢ emotion- mirrored, 
Especially does he find all his own moods and potentialities, his own. 
dangers,. audacities, escapes, failures and triumphs. ‘He could. write .- 
his own innermost biography from Shakespeare's." | '"His.own," says. 
Mackail, “Yes, but not Shakespeare's". . Exactly what, Emerson believes : 
“Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare.; and even.he can 
tell nothing, except to the Shakespeare in us, that is, to our most appre- 
hensive and sympathetic hour."* 7 

Sir E. K. Chambers, who gener ally regards Shakespeare as objective 
in his plays, refuses to accept that “no reflex of his (Shakespeare’s) per- 
sonality is to be found among the creatures of his fashioning .... A poet 
will write of what interests him, whether within or without, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Shakespeare was less interested in himself than | 
in any other people. MEE TE | i 

Difference between subjectivity and objectivity is more iatenheaoal 
than real and no expression of opinion or statement of fact can be entirely - 
objective. -A man’s statement of facts can be entirely objective. A-- 
man’s statement is mainly subjective when it is influenced by either senti- 
ment, imagination or bias. It is mainly objective when he attempts to 
eliminate his own sentiments and confines himself. mostly to his observation 


339 


* Companion to Shakespeare, p. 8. 
8 Representative Men. l 
° E. K. Chambers, 4 Survey of Shakespearean Criticism. 


- 


— 


to 
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and reason. We can undoubtedly express i a block of ice in two distinct 
ways : firstly we may say that i is a colourless block of solidified “water 
maintaining a temperature of zero degree centigrade. This is one way 
of expressing ice and is typically’an objective representation. We can 
speak of ice in terms of the sensation it produces on our skin. This way 
of representation would evidently be subjective. While objectivity is 
the way of exhibiting actual facts uncoloured by exhibitor’s feelings or 
opinions, subjectivity will be the way of exhibiting things in termypf their 
effect produced on the speaker’s mind. Thus the work of a poet or writer 
of fiction is almost entirely subjective. That of a geographer or scientist 
is mainly objective and an ordinary historian is midway in his attitude. 

In a few beautiful lines Oscar Wilde attempts to prove Shakespeare’ 8 
subjectivity in his plays. The lines are worth quoting: 


“Out of ourselves we can never pass nor can there be in creation 
what in the creator was not. Nay, I would say that the more the objective 
‘a creation appears to be, the more subjective it really is. Shakespeare might 
have met Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the white streets of London, 
or seen the serving men of rival houses bite their thumbs at each other in 
the open square ; but Hamlet came out of his soul, and Romeo out of his 
passion. They were élements of his nature to which he gave visible form. . 

.... Action being limited would have left Shakespeare unsatisfied and un- 
expressed ; and, just as it is because he did nothing that he has been able to 
achieve everything, so it is because he never speaks to us of himself in his- 
plays that his plays reveal him to us absolutely and show us his true nature 
and temperament far more completely than do those strange and exquisite 
sonnets, even in which he bares to crystal eyes the secret closet of his heart, 
Yes, the objective form is the most subjective in matter. Man is least 
himself when he talks in his own person. Give him a mask, and he will 
tell you the truth. ix | in 


Raleigh, however, holds a different view and says that “what we 
do know of him is so essential that it seems impersonal ....it is denied 
that we can find the man Shakespeare in his plays. Ho is a dramatic 
poet ; and poetry, the Clown says, is feigning. His enormously rich crea- 
tive faculty has given us a long procession of fictitious persons who are as 
real to us as our neighbours ; a large assembly including the most diverse 
characters—Hamlet and Falstaff, Othello and Thersites, Imogen and 
Mrs. Quickly, Dogberry: and Julius Cesar, Cleopatra and Audrey—and 
in this crowd the dramatist conceals himself, and escapes. | We ‘cannot 
make him answerable for anything that he says. He is the fellow in the 
cellarage, who urges on the action of the play, but is himself invisible.”#! 


1 


"Inteitliono, pp. 163-65. 
n Shakespeare (English Men of Letters series; pp. 6-7, 
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‘Hazlitt, however, describes the characteristic of a true poet which 
is worth quoting here : 7 

“The poet may be said, for the time, ‘to identify himself with the 
character he wishes to represent, andto pass from one to another, like 
the same soul successively animating different bodies.” 


Raleigh and Oscar Wilde are, indeed, diffcult to -reconcile—how 
difficult it actually is will appear from the following fact. --Our great 
poet Rgbindranath has drawn up a life-like picture of the oppression of the 
rich upon the poor in his famous piece Dui bighü jami. So, life-like it is 
that anybody who does not know that the poet comes of an opulent lineage 
is likely to take him as a poor-man who had to sell the main bulk of his 
holdings for. repayment i of debts, the last fraction of an acre where stood 
his thatehed shelter being absorbed by the mighty rapacious landlord 
on the false pretext of a got-up hand-note. So vivid is the picture of the 
village where this unfortunate Upendra lived that nobody dare say 
that Rabindranath did not come from’ the village stock. An average 
non-Bengali, not to speak of a foreigner, who, though not familiar with 
the biography of the poet, has read this piece with some interest will, un- 
doubtedly, think twice before he can accept that Rabindranath is the son 
of a wealthy landlord having the metropolis as the city of his birth. 


What is it—is it subjective or objective ? The actual circumstances 
of the poet points to the latter but is not it subjective simultaneously ? 
Does not every line of it speak of the poet’s innermost mind? Has not the 
last line of the piece betrayed the poet’s sentiment of protest against the 
oppression of the wealthy? "Truly it has. The poet at sn inspired moment 
realised with all-his soul the oppression done to the unlucky man and identi- 
fied himself thoroughly and inseparably with the wronged. True it is that 
he is born of a well-to-do family of the city but itis equally true that he 
forgot his personal existence at an inspired moment and for a few minutes 

at. least the soul of Rabindranath retired and one wronged Upendra’s took 
possession of Rabindarnath’s body. Our-poet Kumud Ranjan has always 
a plaintive note in his ditties which exemplify Shelley’s well-known lines— 
“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought." Pick out, 
for example, his famous song Majhi taree hetha bandhbo nàko ajker 
Sanjhe. A reader in going through these lines full of pathos is apt to con- 
clude that the poet has personally suffered the bereavement. 

Is it objective or subjective? Shakespeare himself answers the 


query : 


The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth | 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
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From the above lines it will, perhaps, be understood that the theory 
of objectivity of Shakespeare cannot be accepted in toto, For them 
who regard Shakespeare as typically impersonal Craig utters his 
caution, “Not even a dramatist as impersonal as Shakespeare, can altoge- 
ther stand aside from his work.’ | 

The present writer had attempted at length to impress upon his 
readers that Shakespeare took up his pen when the country was passing 
through serious theological controversies and the monarchy of England had 
more than a single claimant. It is perfectly natural, then, that thf present- 
day critic will be very much interested to know whether Shakespeare 
was a Papist or an anti-Papist. Like every other question this too affords 
no easy solution. We may search all his dramas in ‘vain to know what 
actually his political as also religious views had been and the remark that 
“critics have found reasons for thinking him a Catholic, an Anglican, a 
Puritan, a free-thinker but a conflict of their opinions only shows how well 
the dramatist kept his secret"!'* holds perfectly true. After a lot of 
troubles we have to discover that we stand at the same place from where 
we had taken our start. “Sir Walter Scott somewhere speaks, through 
one of his characters, of the‘Lancastrian prejudices’ of Shakespeare's mind: the 
— delineation of Richard. But it would be difficult, we think, to have 
conducted the entire chronicle history of the contention between the two 
famous houses of York and Lancaster with more rigid impartiality. This 
just and tolerant view of human events and characters constitutes one 
of the most remarkable peculiarities of the mind of Shakespeare.’ 
Does not the Clown's dialogue in All’s Well that Ends Well more particularly 
the following lines amply prove this fact ? The Clown says, “Young Charbon 
the Puritan, and old Poysam the Papist, howsoever their hearts are severed 
in religion, their heads are both one ; they may Joll horns together, like 
any deer i’ the herd ?’* In this connection one has to bear in mind the 
remarks of Abercrombie : 

"When we come to Shakespeare's use of the feeling against puritanism 
in Measure for Measure we find that the antagonist who brings 
into odium the popular idea of puritanism in Angelo is actually 
puritanism itself—the splendid and terrible puritanism of Isabella,’’!® 
We find a strong support to this view from Stoll who maintains that 
Shakespeare neither finds any fault with nor has he any sympathy for 
the Puritans and he exhibits no leanings to discuss the matters relating 


*2 Introduction to The Tempest. 

48 Thorndike, Facts about Shakespeare, p. 49. 

i4 Quoted by Rolfe from Knight’s Essay on Henry VI and 
Richard III, 

15 Act-I, Scene 3, 

1$ Aspects of Shakespeare, ~- > 
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to the Church or State. He spéaks not a word about the Catholics— 
‘the Spanish. He is silent about Beland, America about the outstand- 
. ing scientific discoveries, theories, questions, creeds, problems, parties. ^, 


Elizabethan writers as a rule -are deeply tinged -with. Protestant 
bias, the exception worth mentioning being Chapman, Massinger and 
Shirley who. betrayed Roman Catholic proclivity. The Age of 
Elizabeth has left its mark in the literature of the then England and 
ihe anti-Papal ardour of the poets does not miss the attention of the 
most casual reader. A few concrete cases can be of some avail to 
prove the above statement. In his Age of . Shakespeare. Swinburne 
cites a number of instances of which we select the following :. 


“Dekker was an ardent and combative patriot, ever ready to take 
up the cudgels in ‘prose or rhyme for England, and her women against 
Popery and .the world.” -And again “in style and  versification" 
` Swinburne regards The Whore of Babylon ‘patriotic and anti-Catholic.’ 
-Philip Massinger, Swinburne says in his Contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
‘was a typical Catholic or Papistical, as one has to conclude from his 
dramatic: compositions. Compare what Coleridge says of Shakespeare : 
“He is of no age—nor, I may add, of any religion, or party or profes- 
sion. The body and substance of his works came out of the unfathom- 
able depths of his own oceanic mind : his observation and reading, 
which was considerable, supplied him with the drapery of his figures.” 


All these instances pointedly show that the literary world of the 
Sixteenth century was thickly clouded with the authors’ subjectivity and 
the compositions of the playwrights could be profitably pursued in 
- order to trace out the personality of the author. How far could this 
perusal of:a' particular authors’. writings could go to. build up an 
authoritative biography of the poet is questionable no doubt, but it is 
true thatit could go up substantially to that effect so far as others are 
concerned but with regard to- Shakespeare the problem is totally 
different. It will not be easy to accept Shakespeare, as some 
‘Shakespearean students have done, as entirely objective in his dramatic 
writings without the least touch of personal bias’ in any of his lines. 
Had that been so, Shakespeare could have been regarded as an 
unnatural being, not susceptible to human passions, though in his writ- 
ings he has depicted the diverse types of passions that stir dur soul. . 

But if anybody likes to read the poet’s life in his writings, fis 
wil meet with utter failure. Let us quote here a few sentences 
from Coleridge who compares. Shakespeare and Milton : 


“Shakespeate’s poetry is characterless, ; that i is, it docs not reflect 
the individual Shakespeare ; but J ohn Milton himself is in every line 
of the Paradise Lost.” The writings of.Shakespeare give the history 
of his inspired moments and any attempt to correlate them with a 
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view to drawing up an acceptable biography of Shakespeare will be 
disastrous. We may expect diametrically opposite views in his touches ; 
sometimes he will sympathise with the Puritan, sometimes with the 
Papist ; sometimes he will support monarchy, sometimes democracy— 
the total effect produced being absolute zero. 

Still they represent Shakespeare’s bias to some extent and at least 
the life-history of an inspired Shakespeare but never of the man 
Shakespeare may be traced out. - 

A close study ofa few of his dramas may sufficiently illustrate the 
view-points of the present writer and hence it is proposed to drag the 
subjeot to the next issue of this journal.* | 


(To be continued) | 


*Reprinted from the Calcutta Review (May and July, 1940). 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ITS POSSIBILITIES— 
A CRITIQUE 


SRINIBAS BHATTAOHARYA . 


Psychotherapy may be defined as the systematic utilization of psycho- 
logical techniġues, the chief of which is a close interpersonal relationship 
established by a professionally trained therapist in order to help indfriduals 
who need or seek his assistance in the amelioration of their emotional or 
behavioral problems. The procedures involved may include nonverbal 
‘as well as verbal techniques, and the subjects may or may not be aware of 
the dynamics of the therapeutic process. 

It is primarily psychological treatment applied with a certain amount 
of regularity and consistency. The chief medium through which the psycho- 
logical treatment is effected is a close and oftentimes emotional relationship 
between the subject and the therapist. It requires an adequate level of 
preparation and training on the part of the therapist. Psychotherapy may 
be effected in either an individual or group setting. The amelioration of 
problems requiring psychotherapy may be carried out through verbal or 
non-verbal procedures. 

What psychotherapy is nob: 
l (1) It is not medical treatment in the sense of utilizing drugs and other 
medication. i 

(2) It does not include: any type of physical treatment. 

(3) Teaching procedures and guidance activities are hardly considered 

psychotherapeutic. 

(4) There is some general dugeni over whether procedures 
involving environmental modification and subsumed under such labels 
as environmental therapy may be designated as psycho-therapy. 

Other adjustment techniques: like social case work, group work, 
preschool counselling, adjunctive therapeutics through art activities, etc, 
occupational therapy and recreational services serve the same purpose. 

The question of criteria is intimately related to present goals since 
we may judge a procedure as effective if it has enabled us to reach a predeter- 
mined therapeutic goal. The question, therefore, arirses : “Does Psycho- 
therapy work with retardates *". If therapeutic effectiveness is to be 
determined by the extent to which given procedures produce specific beha- 
vioral changes in given individuals, the measurement of such effective- 
ness presents a two-fold problem : 

(1) How does one decide which changes are necessary ? 

(2). Which instruments are available or can be devised to objectively 

measure whether and to what extent the desired behavioral change has 
occurred ? | 
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‘Shadow-therapy’ is a novel technique conceived and developed by 
Robertson. for facilitating therapeutic communication and for fostering 
the intergration of the severly disturbed child’s fantasy life with reality. 

. The Shadow Therapy environment consists of three types of shadows, 
produced by the illumination from a flashlight or projector and including 
free shadows (those cast by the subject) controlled shadows (controlled by 
the therapist) and statue shadows (random environmental shadows). 

Another project conducted by MacDonald Training Center in Tampa, 
Florida on the use of audio-visual feedback in group counselling is proving 
promising. An area of increasing interest and concern to psychologists is 
the application of behavior BRAIN strategies and techniques to Pn 
therapeutic goals. 

Leland and Smith's approach which seeks to adapt the techniques . 
of an accepted therapeutic model to conditions’ prescribed by the individual 
characteristics of the retarded subjects involved uses a combination of 
learning theory and behavior principles to establish the conditions and 
procedures for different play therapy “patterns”. 

Leland and Smith base their approach on the following two major 
premises, which reflect their general theoretical orientation and the rationale 
of their specific therapeutic patterns. The authors conceptualize the whole 
therapy process as taking the form of forcing the child to think “through” 
selective reinforcement. 

In applying procedures for behavioral modification, the atmosphere 
of the therapeutic setting and the attitudes of the therapist become extremely 
important in terms of the conditioning process that are to be established. 


The second premise shows from the philosophy that the behavioral 
changes relate to making the child aware of the social forces that surround 


him. | 
They have developed four different types of play therapy : 


(a) Unstructured materials with an unstructured therapeutic 
approach. 

(b) Unstructured materials with a structured therapeutic approach. 

(c) Structured materials with an unstructured therapeutic approach. 

(d) Structured materials with structured therapeutic approach. 

Group treatment is proposed only after careful consideration with 
reasoned clinical judgment, of all the possible approaches, available in the ` 
psychiatric community. This is different from what is commonly thought 
of as the selection of patients for group therapy. Here it is not a question 
of the patient being "selected" or “rejected”, but of a clinical prescription. 
No patient is rejected for group treatment ; he may, however, be selected 
for some other form of active, ongoing treatment. 

Shock treatment, psychoanalysis and group treatment may be thought 
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of, initially at least, as mutually exclusive, so that one or another is pres- 
cribed. According to the indications with or without drugs. If group 
treatment is not considered the best prescription the ‘patient may have to 
be referred elsewhere. The entire past training and experience of the 
therapist are brought to bear on the choice of treatment to ensure that the 
patient will receive the maximum benefit by the method selected. Once 
the therapeutic goals have been clarified, it is the therapist’s duty to attain. 
them with the greatest economy of time, money, etc. - 

These include physical, chemical and psychological methods alone 
or in combination. Group treatment may be preferred prescription for a 
given case at a given time, but as treatment proceeds the therapist may 
change his mind. If group therapy is to justify its existence, it should be 
. &ble to meet such challenges by assembling especially good or better clinical 
reports which ean be subjected to critical scrutiny. There are however 
several importnat criteria for a practical approach to group treatment. 

The development of modern psychiatry is a specialist’s response to 
the gap between the traditional and a recent definition of disease implying 
a negative quality (derived from the root “dys”). 

\ The psychiatrist is at present, in a position to offer at least the setting 
in which these problems can be discussed with the maintenance of some 
dignity and respect for the legitimate basis of the complaint. A psychiatrist 
has increasingly found himself having to deal with many kinds of 
behavioral aberration, while the physician has been often confronted 
with a disease. With the beginning of Community psychiatry, the profession 
is charged with responsibility for a large number of disorders of behaviour— 
including delinquency and addiction and for disorders of deficiency expecially 
mental retardation. 

The concept of a “‘patient”’ is also changing. The modern “patient” 
is not the individual but the group. This trend is observed in the develop- 
ment of family psychiatry and family therapy providing essentially for the 
treatment of a group by a group. 


Tf the field of treatment is described as socialty instead of psychiatry, 
the emphasis is then laid on the group rather than on the individual. 


In the words of Edward Sapir, the father of modern anthropological 
linguistics, "Psychiatry is moving away from its historical position, as a 
medical discipline unable to make good to that of a discipline which is medica] 
only by tradition....." | 


The revolutionary scocial movement of this is one that is changing 
the nature of medical care through alterations in the concepts of social res- 
ponsibility. 

Quite a few approaches to psychotherapy have so far emerged. 
Emphasis has been laid either on client, or counsellors or consultee while 


advocating a particular approach. 
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Roger’s client centered therapy has gone a long way in bringing a 
revolution in the field of therapy. Here stress has been laid on the client’s 
inner world of perception, and the need for his self-motivated re-orientation 
while it has been regarded as a highly delicate task to ee this oo 
in the client's world of perception. 


- 


It is, however, assumed that the client centered therapy is one step 
further in the right direction as it attempts to help the client to discover 
his mental frame of reference. Tt also suggests the possibility of an inter- 
action going on between the inner world of perception and environmental 
stimulations. It is likely that the entire process of interrelation between 
the client’s inner world of perception and various forms of stimulations is 
responsible for bringing about an efficacy of the therapeutic measure. It 
is experienced that no sophisticated therapeutic program proves effective 
for all clients in general. Each client has his unique way of interacting 
with the environment and it is likely that some kinds of sensory stimula- 
tions would accentuate the client’s readiness for therapy—and may even 5 
themselves work as therapeutic measures. Various forms of stimulations 
may intensify the client’s interaction with his own world of perception and 
create a favorable climate for the therapy. Here emphasis is laid more. 
on a therapy readiness through environmental stimulations and the client's 
interaction with them, instead of either client’s inner world of perception 
or environment, 


This approach may be called field therapy as it takes into account not 
only the roles of client or counsellor but the total field of interaction between 
client-counsellor and environment. It also goes further by encouraging 
the counselor to try out a number of stimulations for enhancing effectiveness 
of the therapeutic program. 


The following may be tried out for intensifying the process of interac- 
tion : j | 


(1) Music (sound stimulus) 

(2) Visual Stimuli (colour, picture, illumination of the room). 
(3) Tactile Stimulus (Shaking hands, patting, tickling, étc.). 

(4) Olfactory Stimulus (use of incense, and other types of scents). 


It may however be noted that use of a number of stimuli at random 
is not enough. There must be certain theme and order behind the use of 
certain types of stimulus for specific purposes. So a number of hypotheses 
need to be formulated and tested on an experimental basis. 


A pure tone can be roughtly described by specifying the frequericy 
and amplitude of the oscallation. With certain important reservations — 
these two physical dimensions of the auditory stimulus can be considered 
the basis for our perception of sound, 

Wellek lists seven dimensions 


CRCU 58Y 
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l. Location 2. Duration 3. Loudness 4. Timber 5. Pitch 6. Vocality 
7. Volume 8. Density 

Three principles have directed the structure. of total EHE used in 
European music. 

(a) The principle of Consonance 

(6) The principle of fifths 

(c) Pragmatic principle. 

It may be remembered that an absolute sensory threshold aisually 
. has two different levels, the threshold of stimulation and the threshold of 
recognition. 

In his philosophy, Psyehology of sisata, Hartshonne referred to 
the fundamental connection between different model contents which is 
immediately apparent in many verbal expressions. Hartshonne assumed 
that common dimensions exist across modalities, intermodal dimensions 
which make us able to restore the connections broken by the modality anions. 
Hartshonne faces the question of whether feelings could be considered attri- 
butes of sensation. He concludes that such a claim does make sense, if 
we replace the term attribute by the term affective continuum, so that dimen- 
sions of sensory quality are translated into dimensions of affective quality. 
Research’s : 

That music has its effect requires no demonstration. Right from 
antiquity wp to the modern age of Beatles one can produce adequate evi- 
dences of the impact of music on human mind. Music has its various 
forms creating various psychological climates in dfferent contexts. It 
transports a person to a different world and stimulates ones perception by 
its subtle notes on harmony or resonance. l 

Apart from the legendary basis, the scientific basis of the proposition 
deserves attention. The recent reports on the experiments on the effect 
of music on the growth of plants suggest the possibility of the use of music 
for bringing about personality changes. The sound frequencies created 
by the typical ragas and raginis, the flow of music may transform the psychic 
components in specific directions. This is, however, a postulate for the 
experiments to be completed with. 

' This is mere speculation to be supported by results of a series of studies, 
in various culture contexts. Testing the hypothesis is not an easy task 
as there exist a number of variables. For practical purposes, however, 
the scope of the study was delimited, and the experiment was conducted 
within a limited framework. 

The assumptions were mainly as follows : 

(a) Specific tunes or melodies in Indian music (ragas) arouse typical 

sentiments (‘rasas’) and influence ones affective domain. 

(b) The impact of the ragas varies according to the sound frequency, 

and the environmental contexts viz. colour and decoration on 


- the wall, the brightness of the hue. C C i 15-2 oe 
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(c) The duration of the entertainment, the extensiveness of the period 
of treatment are also partial determinants of the desired change. - 
Procedure 

To start with the following types of persons were selected to form the 
sample : 

Cholerie (Highly aggressive and irritable). 

Melancholic (Very much depressive, worried). 

Phlegmatie (Sluggish). 

Schizoid (Emotionally disorganized). 

The 'ragas' tried were divided under the specific groups, the hope that 
some would work as tranquilizers and some as stirulators. 

The following design was adopted for carrying on the experiment : 


Sample Indian Clinical Instrument Duration 
Personality type tune or Raga Used 
me 
(a) Cholerie (Quick and intense Behag Stringed Evening 
emotional response) Kafi- Evening 
Malkosh Midnight 
(b) Melancholic Ramkeli l Stringed Mornin 
Hindol i After Sunrise 
(c) Phlegmatic Deshakar Stringed Early morning 
Bahar Do 
(d) Schizoid Bhairav Do Do 
Lalit Flute Do 
Jayjayanti Do Do 


Instrumental music was invariably used in the pilot study and. both 
‘alapa’ and ‘jhala’ were tried in both the frequencies with a view to observing 
the variation in the reactions of different types of persons with typical charac- 
teristics. 


Resulis and Discussion 


Experiments were carried out after proper care was taken for con- 
trolling the variables except one under observation with a view to finding 
out the main effect of each of the following variables : 

(a) Raga with all variations in laya and frequency, 

(6) Coloured environment, 

(c) Duration of the treatment. 

The introduction of colour environment was prompted by the assump- 
tion that the entire mood is profoundly effected by colour environment in 
which one finds oneself. 

It has been observed that the degree of brightness of hue or illumina- 
tion evoke various types of reaetions and brings about various intensities 


*-Alapa’ is the preliminary section of the music and ‘Jhala’ is the laber part. 
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of feelings. Data derived from introspecting reports and graduated evalua- 
tive techniques confirmed this observation. 


For example, green tinged with blue has been found to have à soothing 
effect while red with yellowish tinge has been fotind to have an effect of 
excitement or provocation. 


The use of appropriate colour adds to the intensity of the effect of 
the prescribed raga in respective cases. For instance, the use of malkosh 
followed by behag and kafi at the alapa stage brings quick soothing effect 
if entertained in a blue-green environment. 


The results so far obtained are quite encouraging although there is 
a felt need for carrying on the investigation with various types of persona- 
lity in various culture contexts. 


* 


As regards the impact of period (duration of the treatment and types 
of instruments the results are yet inconclusive. 


_ It is also interesting to observe that the same ragas produces the.same 
effect on the personality of the same dominant characteristics although there 
is need for further research on the differential effect of the ragas belonging 
to the same category on persons with various personality sub-structures. 


Overview : 


-— 


Any therapy takes into account the complex interactional processes 
unique to a particular individual at any given time but none of the interac. 
tion variables have a one to one cause and effect relationship. Thus the 
task of a therapist is primarily to focus on the individual and try to under: 
stand the dynamic interaction among different factors as they are relevant 
to that individual. The focus of psychological intervention has to be on 
a specific situation. The medical model of treating every deviance as an 
illness instead of a psychological interference at that particular time is not 


necessarily the only one. 


The presence of a psychological component is always observed in any 
problem situation interpersonal or interpsychic. The psychological stress 
is mainly caused by internal forces. Each crisis may be described as the 
result of a number of interactional processes. 


A psychiatrist or clinical psychologist has the main role is to under. 
stand and alleviate the psychological distress in an individual. The problem 
may be defined as an interactional problem not in terms of special category 
of illness as the ones self-image may be highly influenced by such stigma. 
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ON JOLLY'S BIRTHDAY 


P. B. MAITRO 


Rending asunder the dark bosom 
of Mother Earth, the indomitable Life, 
turbulent and tumultuous, —that from 
seed into seedling had sprouted—thrust 
in dauntless defiance its challenging 
head up towards the Sky, open and limitless. 


With millions and millions 
of burning luminaries dancing about 
the infinite space welcomed it with 
music mute, lofty and lustrous, played 
on the celestial lyre of Light. 


His eager arms from beyond the farthest 
horizon the blazing sun outstretched to his 
hungry breast his brother to clasp, and 
blessings on it to shower in an unending stream. 


The zephyr locked it in embrace, 
warm and intimate, in every limb. 


Deep, deep and deeper stil] with 
myriad tongues the wee shoot drank the 
ambrosial sap of its mother’s breast, and 
is to-day into an enormous tree grown, 
bursting with spilling life. 

The shade at its foot’s a hospitable 
haven of rest and respite cool for the 
sweltering and sun-bitten. 


Creepers with gay flowers in 
clusters thick leden-eloquent of the 
delight sublime of clinging to the 
beloved—swing from its neck lustily 
in merry cheer. 


Their night's perch secure to 
countless birds its spreading branches 
afford. 
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So, know ye, on this your happy: 
birthday to the Power that be I pray : 
May the slender thread of stream 
at start develop with gathering waters 
into a swirling river, and 
may it heap riches upon riches 
on its banks as along it rushes, and 
offer water in abundance, eool and . 
refreshing, to the thirsty and the parched.* - . 


* 'Translatéd into English from the author's original Bengali. 


CONSENSUS AND MORAL VALIDITY 


S. G. SATHAYE 


In his Introduction to Ethics Lillie talks of three stages of moral 
development—the stage of instinct, the stage of custom and the stage of 
conscience. I propose to use his framework, with some modification, though 
not necessarily his line of thought, to examine the relationship between 
consensus and moral validity, with a view to trying to answer the question 
whether the former determines the latter. The modification consists mainly 
in replacing the category of conscience by that of reason. 

Beginning with the level of instinct, instinctive morality, if there is 
such a kind of morality, seems to bring out two features. One is that ins: 
tincts are the possession of all the members of the species. The other is 
that because every member of the species in question is supposed to have 
the same instincts consensus is presumably established genetically. Con- 
sensus, in this sense, would be a part of the make-up and the determinant 
of our morality. At least this would appear to be so at first sight. And 
yet even at this stage the picture of consensus is spoiled by brute facts. For 
the sake of argument let us concede that we all have the instinct of self-- 
preservation. This does not mean however that having this instinct: in 
common will lead to a morally valid behaviour. Hobbes, for instance, 
points out that in the state of nature, man is wolf to another man, and ins- 
tead of leading a morally valid life man is committed to one which is “soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish and short". Apart from warring on the basis 
of one instinct, say on the basis of self-preservation, there is a possibility 
of conflicts arising from instincts which are or become incompatible with 
one another in the process of living. When this happens one has to go beyond 
instincts and ‘appeal to another principle for their co-ordination. Unless 
we believe that might is right, power of one instinct over another would 
not solve the moral problem about the rightness or wrongness of the vic- 
torious instinct. The consensus that it might be able to produce would, 
in a case of this kind, not amount to moral validity. . 

Instinctive behaviour would appear to lend only partial plausibility 
to the view that consensus constitutes moral validity. However, it is even. 
doubtful whether we could reasonably call this stage moral. ‘Not all psy- 
chologists believe that human beings have instincts, and even those who 
do, define instinct in such a way that the behaviour it displays falls quite 
short of what ethical thinkers would count as moral behaviour. For Locke, 
for instance, instinct is a source of motivation that “God has put into man 
to determine his will".? For Hutcheson it becomes a source ‘‘that produces. 
action prior to any thought of the consequences of action’’®. In. their. 
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analysis of what they regard as a classic definition of instinct by Lloyd 
Morgan, Rex and Margaret Knight see the following elements: ‘‘(i) the 
performance of complex trains of activity engaging the whole organism 
which (ii) are of biological value to the species (iii) are similarly performed 
by all members of the species and (iv) do not have to be learned—they are 
performed perfectly (or at least adequately) at the first attempt”. Spen- 
cer's definition of instinct is as follows : “Though it is manifest that: -reflex 
and instinctive sequences are not determined by the experiences of indivi- 
dual organism, yet there remains still the hypothesis that they are deter- 
mined by the experiences of the race of organisms forming its ancestry". 
MacDougall’s concept of instinct, when its various characteristics are 
culled together, amounts to considering it, as Robert. C. Bolles ‘points out, 
as an innate predisposition”. ....... to perceive, and to pay attention 
to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emotional excitement of a 
particular quality upon perceiving such an object; and to-act in regard to ` 
it in a particular manner...... "5 For William James it is “ the- faculty 
of. acting in such a way as to produce certain ends and without previous 
education in the performance"," According to- Watson instincts are 
unlearned responses. By this he means ''all of the things that we do in 
earliest infancy before the process of conditioning and habit formation get 
the upper hand’. 

Bolles describes the Great Instinct Controversy in his Theory of Motiva- 
tion and Tolman’s attempt to rehabilitate instinct by defining it in terms 
of his biological teleology. Accoring to Tolman’s definition “once an instinct 
is initiated, either by internal or.extenal stimulation or by some physio- 
logical conditions of the organism, it determines what adjustment the 
organism must make to reinstate a neural condition. The instinct does 
not determine however the final adjustment or end is to be brought about, 
that is governed by environmental conditions, by previous training in 
particular means and ends relationship by the influence of competing 
instincts and so on". Thus for Tolman behavioural ends are fixed 
and not chosen and behavioural means are variable. Bolles points out 
that Tolman talks in terms of instincts but that he need not have done 
so because that job can be done well by motives, drives etcetera. If the 
concept of instinct is dispensable in this way it cannot be of use in establishing 
moral validity of behaviour. Also in Tolman’s analysis, as well as in the 
analyses given by Craig, Woodworth, Dunlap and others, instinct: turns 
out to be a particular kind of a restless seeking behaviour, variable in process 
but ending in a fixed innate reaction. It is ene innate fixity that renders 
it unfit as a moral category. 

Lorenz’s study of animal behaviour brings out similar results. For 
him ‘‘it is only the final fixed pattern which is properly referred to as the 
instinct. Whatever other behaviour precedes it, including whatever instru- 
mental (i, e. learned) behaviour there may be which makes it ‘possible for 
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the instinct to run off, this behaviour is not to be confused with the instinct 
itself, but it is to be referred to as appetitive behaviour. It is only the~ 
final act, the behavioural end point which is necessarily fixed because it 
is innately given."!* Tinbergen who wants to revive the concept of 
instinct regards it as a packet of energy. He remarks on its tendency to 
increase in strength with the withdrawal of the appropriate releaser, and 
to decrease in energy with continued elicitation. Bolles in criticism of this 
theory points out that it does not square with facts. From all this it can 
be seen how psychologists have cast a doubt on the explanatory value of 
this concept in their own field, and it is, therefore much more doubtful what 
value we can attach to it in ethics. 

Some of the points that emerge from the definitions given above are 
as follows ; (i) an instinct or an unlearned action is independent of individual 
expereince (i?) it involves no specific knowledge of means and ends on the 
part of its possessor (12) it.is commorr-to all the individuals of a species and 
(iv) it involves interaction of internal and external events, whether mental 
or physical or psychophysical. 

Now if an instinct is independent of individual experience how can 
we hold a person morally responsible for actions issuing from it? A moral 
action must involve the knowledge of the means through which it can be 
accomplished, but an action issuing from instinct is by definition not based 
on such knowledge. How then can mere consensus in having an instinct 
establish moral validity ? It self-preservation and race-preservation are 
common to the species of human beings, one would expect a pre-established 
harmony of all men. But our actual experience belies this fond expectation 
and so it seems that we need more than instincts to keep us together in a 
moral stage. We cannot really conceive a moral action as an event or as 

.8 centre of interacting events. We need an agency of some sort to control 
these events and interactions and to place them in a moral context. Instincts 
by themselves cannot offer their own moral justification. Hence 
whatever consensus is accrued through their operation is itself subject to 
moral judgement, and not a determinant of it. | 

Let us, therefore, proceed to the second stage of moral development, 
the stage of habit or custom. At this stage the view that consensus deter- 
mines moral validity becomes even more plausible than at. the first stage. 
The emergence of the concept of Dike in early Greek thought 
sées the equation between “what is done," or the done thing, and 
what is right. What is done is what is customary or that on which 
there is agreement in society. Everyone is expected to do the done 
thing. Consequently the way in which habits are formed and custom 
developed, there emerges consensus not only in thought but in deed, 
and when this happens consensus is what constitues the validity of moral 
behaviour, according to this early Greek thought. Socialization is a process 
which breeds consensus, and everyone thus-sesiali 
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the eyes of the society, think in terms of collective representations, and 
act with mechanical or -organic solidarity. Even the pleasure-loving 
cyrenaics were half hearted in their theory, as in practice they accepted 
the moral validity of their behaviour on the basis of custom. 

Some sociologists have seized on this point and have tried to explain 
morally valid behaviour in terms of consensus. Like Durkheim they 
see in custom and law objective social facta which have constraining effect 
on what we do. They prefer to see their present mode of action as depen: 
dent on rules, roles and relations in the creation of which they have had 
no hand. Being thus controlled by objective situations men, according 
to them, have no choice but to accept the given as valid, and in fact it would 
be quite immoral for such men to disagree, as that would mean disintegra- 
tion of society and anomie in the individual. | 

This sociological thesis - ‘is plausible but not convincing. Its 
plausibility can be seen if we look to. what happened in the early Greek 
period when custom broke down. Whilst within its bounds a particular 
custom expected or demanded conformity, the-situation changed when 
conflicting customs confronted’ each other, or when, because of coming 
together of various groups, different and conflicting interpretations 
came to be placed on the same custom. The device of kings and coun-. 
sellors laying down an interpretation of custom worked for a while, but 
it could not be relied upon entirely because of the possible arbitrariness. 
So this notion of themis as justice gave way to the concept of nomos as 
determining justice. This development of moral validity of what is done 
in terms of what the law lays down seems at first sight to lend plausibility 
.to the view that consensus determines moral validity. 

However it could be argued that the historical development mentioned 
above first of all shows that people like the sophists had already begun 
to doubt whether conventional morality was morality at all. Their own 
motto that ‘Man is the measure of all things’ may. not have been satisfactory, 
as it led some to believe that all morality was subjective and led others to 
scepticism, but the fact remains that their questioning attitude shook the 
rigid and dogmatic acceptance of the monopoly of custom. Blind 
consensus was not enough to establish moral Validity. Also ‘transition 
from custom to law, pushes the-question of consensus one stage higher. 
Is legal morality real morality ? Does a law become morally valid. because 
it is based on consensus ? Socrates and Aristotle show veneration for the 
law. Socrates preferred to die in obedience to the law than leave behind 
an example of moral anarchy. Aristotle tied his theory of justice to law. 
and gave the impression that moral validity depends on the consensus 
created by the law. Plato also seems to lend. support to the consensus 
theory of moral validity, although in the Republic he is a rebel against 
the existing law. It is true that in the Republic he argues that the philo- 
sopher. king is the custodian of moral validity, and that consensus is auto- 
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matie once the members of the society know what he is really about. How- 
ever, in his argument against the bees and the ants, he shows that men 
are different from them in that men are conscious about the underlying 
principles of action in custom. In the Laws, he takes up the position 
that people would follow the laws once they understood how and why they 
were made. In his analysis of the various criteria of moral judgement 
or moral validity, he points out that universal assent is not enough because 
this could be based on opinion and not on knowledge. But then he does 
not argue against consensus based on knowledge, because for him knowledge 
is virtue. In other words consensus based on knowledge leads logically 
_ to a morally valid judgement or action. For him social harmony or justice 
(moral validity) depends on absence of conflict (consensus). His argument 
is only against unreflecting consensus. | 

However Socrates, Plato and Aristotle leave too much to the con- 
science of the law-giver, and the.concept of the law-giver itself is limited 
to making explicit philosophically what is implicit in custom. Indirectly, 
therefore, custom in-some form is still sacrosanct for these philosophers. 
The break down of Greek society, and its contact with the non-Greek world 
on a large scale showed the limitations of their consensus theory. Moral 
validity had now to be established in a larger context. It exercised in- 
dividual consciences in a cosmolitan background, and the validity e 
any locally given law itself came: into question. 

However in spite of this historical development which shows that 
people have felt the need to go beyond.custom and tradition from time. 
to time, supporters of eustom and tradition have not been lacking in modern 
times. Edmond Burke, for instance, relies heavily on these factors to 
provide answers to social and political problems and allows for only such 
gradual change as does not appreciably ruffle the accepted pattern of life. 
He is anxious not to divorce religion from the state lest the disruption of 
consensus should deprive state action of its moral validity. Coming down 
to the contemporary period we find that Michael Oakeshott regards tradi- 
tion as rich in experience and capable of supplying dependable intimations 
for meeting difficulties in current situations. However in both these 
thinkers one detects the need to invoke | conscience or reason to sort 
out experience or intimations. 

In fact, the enlargement of society and interdependence of various 
‘parts of the world have made it necessary for us to go beyond our confines. 
It is here that we feel the need of going beyond consensus and reflecting on 
what in right or wrong in a universal context. The rise of individualism 
and emergence of conscience shows unease with conventional morality. 
Let us, therefore, consider the problem of consensus and moral validity 
at this third level. It is argued at this stage that it is not consensus, but 
conscience, that determines moral validity. Conscience has no doubt 
had a liberating effect on some and has opened up some minds to enquire 
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about the true foundations of morality. Unfortunately, however, it has 
also throttled other minds and closed them to all reasoning. ^ A detailed 
analysis of this concept need not be made here; as this has already been 
done in my previous article on “Ethics without conscience ?" Perhaps 
it is enough to mention here that there are serious defects in likening con- 
science to perception or intuition, or in identifying it with any particular 
feeling, or in gearing it to certain aspects of willing. Nothing much is 
gained by such efforts, because whether we align it to thinking, feeling 
or willing we still need rational direction for all these activities, and con- 
science itself would require similar direction. If, however, conscience is 
equated with reason, then it can be said that TN is the oe of 
conscience or reason in action. 

In this sense morality determined by reason or conscience is sharply 
in contrast to morality determined by consensus on habit or instinct. . Here 
one begins to ask for reasons for considering and one does not just accept, 
instinctively or as a matter of habit, whatever is proposed as good: - However, 
even if we grant this, would it be true to say that we have really gone beyond 
the consensus thesis ? Is not our action determined by consensus on rea- 
sons ? Does not then consensus eventually determine moral validity ? 
Some sociologists and some philosophers answer these questions in the 
affirmative. For instance, their conception of human nature as ‘rule 
following’ leads Peter Winch and A. Mac Intyre to regard all rules in a given 
society as equally valid. They propose that sociology can only under- 
stand the validity of actions if it studies such actions through. the eyes of 
the society concerned. Their sociology becomes a-kind of philosophy 
which believes in cultural and moral relativism. Local. use and local 
context determine validity and complete consensus in local norms and 
values is assumed in such an approach.- But as Gellner points out this 
approach is quite unrealistic, as there are hardly any local units where 
there is no difference of opinion over norms and values.- To look for 
moral validity in terms of formal consensus is thus quite misleading. 

Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau give some reasons consensus on which, 
according to them, will enable us to live in a society in a morally valid manner. 
Social contract in the interest of security and commodious living "will, 
according to Hobbes, transform men from a wild and wieked state of nature 
into morally respectable beings governed by natural laws. -Locke con- 
tends that the social contract as he envisages it will secure life, liberty 
and propriety and will convert a weak social association into a strong moral 
association. Rousseau holds that it is the social contract that enables 
a noble savage in -the state of nature to becomea moral and free 
citizen in a state governed by the general will. Consensus on some reason 
or other is thus regarded as ensuring moral validity in the above social 
contract theories. However in criticism of these theories it can be shown 
that despite consensus on the suggested reasons moral validity does not 
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ensue. As Rousseau points out in the case of Hobbes security can be 
found in a dungeon and does not necessarily need the creation of society 
as depicted by Hobbes. As against Locke we can say that consensus on 
natural rights only seems to. favour the cases of the propertied classes and 
not the whole society. The defects of his consensus theory in politics 
are firstly that Locke reads consensus into a situation even though it may 
not be there, because residing in a territory does not necessarily amount 
to consenting to.the constitution ; secondly that consent by majority does 
not amount to majority being always right ; and thirdly that it is not just 
consent given any how but consent based on moral grounds that justifies 
political obligation. Also Rousseau’s position can be attacked on the 
ground that the kind of freedom that he is.advocating is not the kind of 
freedom that can be counted as moral in a liberal democracy. 

Brand Blanchard in his “Reason and Goodness” remarks that the 
linguistic philosophers have a higher veneration for common usage, and 
in this they follow the gospel according to Wittgenstein".? These philo- 
sophers do not like playing fast and loose with actual meaning. They use 
reason as a tool for dissecting various meanings and by diagnosing how 
words and concepts are commonly used they hope to achieve consensus 
in communication and moral validity in thought and deed. Gellner’s com- 
ments about sociology based on the gospel of Wittgenstein can be applied 
to the philosophers who follow the same gospel. The readers of his “Words 
and things" would no doubt recall the full force of his criticism concerning 
this school of thought. d 

A sharp criticism of the consensus theory appears in Mill’s essay on 
Liberty. He slates this doctrine and points out that in political matters 
it is not safe to be complacent about the view that if the majority of people 
decide to legislate all will be well for everybody. He underlines the fact that 
the majority can be tyrannous and ignore the, interests of the minority. 
He wants to protect the individuals from consensus. The only criterion 
on. which he accepts interference in individual affairs is when they have 
implications for society, and when there is a question of self-protection. 
He argues that one does not gain very much by changing laws, and that 
the real thing in making and changing laws is to ascertain how much indivi- 
dual freedom they defend. 

Mill advocates liberty of conscience in the most comprehensive sense 
and deplores the yoke of publie opinion (consensus) on England of his times. 
He defends!'5 “liberty of thought and feeling absolute freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects, practical and speculative, scientific, moral 
or theological," ‘‘the liberty of expressing and publishing opinions," “liberty ` 
of tastes and pursuits,” the liberty “of framing the plan of our life to 
suit our own. character," freedom to do “as we like subject to such con- 
sequences as may follow : (without impediment from our fellow creatures, 
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liberty of “combination among individuals" (when persons . combining are 
of full age and are not forced or deceived into combining). | 

However it seems that Mill doth protest too much in his anger against 
consensus. His laissez faire principle was much too atomistie in its inter- 
pretation of the individual, and his concept of liberty was far .too negative. 
He assumed that non-intervention would solve social problems automatically 
and better than planning ever would. Just as we have hitherto noticed 
that consensus does not offer a test of moral validity, similarly in Mill's 
notion of self-protection we find no clear test to sort out what is morally 
valid from what is not morally valid. In the name of self-protection, if 
we are so inclined, we can justify any action by the government. Mill 
does not introduce the notion of relevant differences here. Itis not necessary 
to go into a detailed criticism of Mill's theory, and it is. introduced here 
merely to show the danger of going froni one extreme to the ‘other, that 
is, from extreme determinism by consensus to absolute freedom. l 

The criteria supplied by Benn and Peters in their book on Social 
Principles and the Democratic State, such as (a) be reasonable (b) respect 
persons (c) recognize relevant differences in circumstances and situations 
and (d) recognize the claims, needs and interests of all concerned, could 
be used to advantage in examining ^ the relationship between consensus 
and moral validity. Reasonable consensus, for example, would ensure the 
mechanics of moral action, though not necessarily its moral validity. 
Respect for individuals would ensure. that consensus does not overwhelm 
or swallow up the individual into the whole. Recognizing relevant 


differences would mean that we would not be' solely tiéd ‘to “consensus or -` 


absolute freedom, but be left free to’ make a fair assessment of the factors 
involved in the situation and act accordingly. And the fourth criterion 
would ensure that apart from just respecting persons merely as a formality 
we are doing something about their claims, needs and interests. These 
criteria, in this way, enable us to see the dangers of rigid consensus. 7 

In fairness to the sociologists it must be observed that some of them . 
have seen the limitations of the consensus theory in their own field of inves- 
tigation. Percy Cohen, for instance, while discussing the value-consensus 
theory in his book on MODERN SOCIAL THEORY points out that it 
mentions neither the sufficient nor the necessary condition of social order. 
He observes that there may- be consensus but no social order. All people 
concerned might be in agreement that society is in disorder, and if such 
orders be moral disorder as well, the claim that consensus determines moral 
validity would be untenable both sociologically and morally. Just as 
consensus could be functional or dysfunctional, so could conflict. Whilst 
sociologists concentrate on its “dysfunctional side Lewis “Coser con- . 
centrates on the functional side of conflict. Rex uses the conflict theory ` 
to: study the real power that lies behind social and political institu- 
tions.’> Whilst such studies raise interesting problems of moral validity 
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and produce or are capable of producing sociological evidence bearing on 
their theme, they are not intended to solve such problems. 

Social philosophers like Sir Karl Popper and Professor Ernest Gellner 
have exposed the dangers of conformism. Even though Plato sees his 
ideal city state as inaugurated by the wisest men for the happiness of all 
citizens, Sir Karl Popper warns us of the implied totalitarianism in it, and 
warmly recommends the principles of liberal democracy as an antidote to 
it. Professor Gellner sees the perilous results arising from conformity to 
Marxist principles, and whilst he warns us against the dangers of enslave- 
ment to any given standards he iš prepared to hold fast to the value of 
freedom even if such a value cannot be proved in an academic manner. 

Professor Sir Isiah Berlin is not an advocate of conformism but 
his philosophy has the advantage of putting us on our guard against the 
principle of negative freedom in the form in which Mill presented it. 
He also brings out the pitfalls of positive freedom, and for him moral 
validity is basically a matter of recognition of status. Whilst such an ideal, 
which makes more of equality and of other ends than of freedom, isimpressive, 
and readily appeals to developing countries whose main object is to get 
rid of domination, the question of individual freedom as distinct from 
the freedom of a nation and its equal status to others cannot be lost sight 
of while considering the problem of moral validity. 

A social philosopher for whom personal freedom through inter-personal 
relationships is of utmost value is John Maemurray. In his various writings!* 
he shows how poles apart he'is from conventional morality, which he 
classifies into mechanical and social types. He goes beyond the cautious 
utilitarianism of Benn and Peters and Isish Berlin. ^ He brings out signi- 
ficant elements of what he calls Personalism. His criteria of inter-personal 
morality are derived from an analysis of action as it is being done. In 
the moral sphere he shows that the principles of freedom, equality and 
mutuality are interdependent and inseparable. For him to act rightly 
is to act freely and rationally. To act rationally is to act in terms of the 
nature of the object, that is, objectively. In moral situations, therefore, 
a person must act in terms of the nature of other persons involved in action. 
From the standpoint of the individual he is an agent, and, therefore, 
responsible only when he can act freely, that is, from his real nature. If he 
were determined he would not be an agent. His freedom would consist 
in his having the scope to think for himself, feel for himself and will for 
himself. As his act refers to others in the social context the conditions 
of his freedom would be that he must recognize equality and mutuality 
with other persons. That is to say that he cannot be free without 
being equal and mutual with others ; and he cannot be equal with others 
in the real sense without regarding himself and others as free agents in 
mutual relationship ; he cannot be mutual with others in the real sense 
except on the basis of equality and freedom, Perhaps it may be felt here 
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that Macmurray, in his concept of mutuality, is accepting consensus and 
simply using a different term for the same experience. However there 
is a subtle difference here. Mutuality is an aspect of objectivity for Mac- 
murray. It arises from a person’s capacity to think, feel and act in terms 
of the nature of others. It involves appreciating agreements as well as 
disagreements with others on rational grounds. Macmurray does not 
hold the Kantian conception of reason according to which all persons would: 
act uniformly if they exercised their reason. It is precisely because we' 
are rational that we are able to see other persons’ points of view and yet 
able to entertain a different point of view ourselves. 

Macmurray, in fact, challenges us to snap out of cultural relativism 
and parochialism, and provides a framework for a universal moral philo- 
sophy, which is open-ended enough to allow for the development of a social 
philosophy in terms of liberal democratic principles. 

It would not be logically odd to suggest here that it would be useful. 
for such a philosophy to cultivate growing consensus to be able to spread 
over a wider area, but even if it should prove difficult, if not impossible, 
to achieve such consensus, its moral validity would still remain unassailable. 

It may be said in conclusion that although consensus might kill a 
moral theory when it becomes unreflective in nature; reasonable consensus 
would be required for the viability of it. But viability and validity are 
not mutually convertible terms, for it is not merely consensus, that deter- 
mines moral validity but the nature of that on which consensus is sought 
that ultimately determines the moral validity of the consensus itself. 
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THE TRAGIC HERO. 


MANMOHAN MEHRA 


A‘tragedy is essentially the story of a single person, the hero or the 
heroine, as the case may be. It is round this one person that the dramatic 
interest of a tragedy centres ; other characters and incidents of the play 
all subserve the central function of revealing the character and fate of the 
person. 


Aristotle says, “Tragedy is an imitation of personages better than 
the ordinary man". In this statement he strikes the key-note of the funda- 
mental principle upon which the conception of the tragic hero has been 
based from the earliest times to the present day. The hero possesses a 
towering personality : he may be a king, or a general, a leader of a party, 
an advocate of a cause, or an embodiment of an idea. In Greek tragedy 
figure heroes like Agamemnon, Prometheus, while in Elizabethan tragedy 
wehave heroes like Tamberlaine, Dr. Faustus, Richard III, Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear and Sejanus who are persons of superior status. In modern tragedy 
the protagonist is the personification of a great idea or the champion of 
a sacred cause. In Galsworthy’s Strife, for example, Roberts advocates 
the cause of Labour, while Anthony stands as the champion of Capital. 


Apart from this element of greatness given to the tragic hero 
by investing him with a high status or embodying in him a great idea or a 
noble cause, he'has invariably been raised above the common run of humanity 
by being endowed with exceptional qualities. Agamemnon is not only a 
king but also a brave warrior; Hamlet is a prince as also a man of great 
intellectual power and imagination. Even a villain—hero like Richard TIT 
is endowed with enormous courage and firm determination. 


The pre-eminent personality of the tragic hero contributes towards 
tragic relief, and assists in making the painful events of the tragedy endurable 
for the audience or the reader. But the employment of the device of the 
exceptional personality exposes the dramatist to the difficulty of not impart- 
ing a human interest, to- the hero’s actions and sufferings. This 
difficulty is, however, overcome by investing the hero with a certain feature 
which makes him impress us as essentially human. With the superhuman 
qualities is mixed up a trait or feature, a flaw or frailty, typically human 
so that we may perceive in the heroes our fellow beings confronted with 
human problems and facing them with human emotions. Adapting the 
words of Swinburne in another context, we might say of the heroes of tragedy 
that “God-like though they be, their very godhead is human, and only 
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therefore creditable, and only therefore adorable”. Marlowe presents 
Tamberlaine as a mighty superman ‘‘the scourge of God” actuated by the 
desire of having power over life and death, but he is also shown as a poet 
who has great admiration for beauty and a husband who has intense love 
for Zenocrate. Asa king, Lear is titanic in his lofty dignity and overweening 
pride, but if he is ‘every inch a king’, he is a mere father in his deep love 
for Cordelia. The Captain in Stringberg's The Father is a superman 
larger than life, but is portrayed also as a loving father. So while the 
elevation of the tragic hero to a level above the plane of average humanity 
endows him with an exceptional personality, investing him with a trait or 
a frailty makes him essentially human. 

The central situation round which every tragedy turns is unmistakably 
a situation of conflict. Every tragedy presents the hero as being power- 
fully assailed by an adverse environment against which he battles 
valiantly. In the Greek tragedy the combat of the hero against an external 
hostile force forms its entire. element of conflict. The external conflict 
comprises the collision of the hero with the hostility of man and the 
antagonism of fate. Many. examples can_be cited to show that the external 
conflict is a customary feature of the tragic ‘drama. 


In Antigone of Sophocles the heroine Antigone violates the edict 
of Creon the ruler of Thebes which prohibits the burial of her dead brother 
on pain of death, and thus incurs the penalty of death. The dramatist 
presents the heroine confronted with a struggle between her natural desire 
to bury her dead brother and the decree of the State forbidding the burial 
on pain of death. Tamberlaine’s will for power is in conflict with the 
antagonistic forces of the world. The “fiery thirster after sovereignty", 
intolerant of opposition, massacres numerous captives, imprisons Bajazet, 
the Emperor of Turkey, and gets his chariot drawn by kings. In the tragedies 
of Shakespeare the hero is presented as struggling against hostile cireums- 
tances. The love of Romeo and Juliet clashes with the hatred of 
their houses represented by other characters. In “Richard II" there is a 
conflict between Richard II, the sentimentalist, and Bollingbroke, the strong 
man of action. Practically the whole action of the play has reference to 
this conflict which reaches its climax in the king's voluntary surrender 
“our own is yours, and I am yours, and all”, Brutus ‘republicanism is in 
conflict with Caesars’ dictatorship. The absolute power of the Dictator 
violates the freedom which Brutus believes to be imperative for the welfare 
of Rome. Under the leadership of the hero, Cassius, Casca and Cinna - 
conspire against the tyranny of Caesar and assassinate him. After the 
assassination ''Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge” proves mightier than 
Caesar himself ; the conspirators come into open conflict with Anatony and 
his supporters, and in the decisive battle Cassius is killed while Brutus kills 
himself. Iago's subtle scheming forms the adverse environment against 
which Othello’s credulity contends in vain. The Ghost's revelation to 
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Hamlet sets the forces of the tragedy in motion ; it underlines the revenge 
of his father’s foul murder by Claudius. His mother’s alignment with the 
evil forces appals the hero who finds himself confronted with monstrously 
abnormal circumstances. Lear is- presented in conflict with the villainy 
of Goneril and Regan, who in the opening scene makes extravagant profes- 
sions of love, but later drive him to the verge of madness by their mons- 
trosities. 


Strife focuses our attention on a fierce conflict between Anthony, 
the spokesman of Capital, and Roberts, the representative of Labour. Both 
the leaders are stubborn and uncompromising. Anthony believes that, 
if one demand of the labourers is conceded, "there will be no end to it” 
and the entire industry will be ruined by lawlessness and mob rule ; Roberts 
is vehemently opposed to Capitalism that “buys the sweat of mens’ brows 
at its own price," and consigns the workers to hunger and cold. 
In Granville Barker's Waste the hero Henry Trebell comes into conflict 
with the members of Lord Horshams’ Cabinet who refuse to sit with him 
in the Cabinet because of’ his sexual indiscretion with Amy  O'Conmell. 
Lord Charles Cantilupe figures as an exponent of "rigid religion and 
scrupulous morality," and the hero struggles in vain against a ruthless 
social order that blindly adheres to its traditional morality. In Jean Anouilh's 
Medea we have a heroige who is ferociously vile and savagely cruel. 
She is seized with hatred when she learns that Jason (her husband) is engaged 
with Creusa, the daughter of King Creon. She spares no pains in sabotaging 
the wedding between Jason and Creusa, in spite of the warning of the king. 


From these examples we notice that the situation in which the tragic 
hero finds himself and which gives rise to the conflict is of an exceptional 
character. By making the sufferings of his hero arise from. & conflict 
in a situation of an exceptional kind, the dramatist modifies the distressing 
nature of the tragic spectacle. Again, the courage and resoluteness with 
which hé combats the hostile situation soften the painful impression of his. 
ultimate doom: In‘almost all tragedies the hero is represented as making 
a great contribution by his own error or flaw to the conflict in which he is 
engaged. The diabolical villainy of Iago would not have been so effective, 
had it not been reinforced by the. credulity of Othello. 

In ancient élassical tragedy the inner workings of the mind of the hero 
are seldom explieitey depicted ; in Elizabethan tragedy and in the tragic 
drama of the modern age, the hero is shown torn by an inward struggele. 
The conflict in the hero's soul is generated by the situation in which he finds 
himself placed in a play. The external conflict engrosses our interest as 


much as the internal one. 
‘In Shakespeare it is in the maturer rather than in the earlier tragedies 
(‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Richard 1I, and ‘Richard III) that the inward conflict 
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is prominently underlined, and Shakespeare displays remarkable psycholo- 
gical insight in its portrayal. Prompted by the patriotic motive of ridding 
Rome of Caesars’ dictatorship, Brutus’s mind becomes a battleground of 
conflicting emotions, “Passions of some difference" ; his love for Rome 
collides with his personal regard for Caesar. Hamlet's mind is rudely shaken 
by the Ghost’s revelation which imposes on him a great duty; but the thought 
of avenging his murdered father is strongly assailed by excessive refleo- 
tiveness (e.g. thinking over the inherent depravity of human character, 
imagining the probable consequences of the action eto.), self- reproaches 
and by the sheer futility of an attempt to rectify the time ‘out of joint’. 
Othello's faith in the fidelity of Desdomona in violently disturbed by the 
fiendish project of Lago, which throws his mind into a violent discord. 
The poison injected into the mind of the hero, who is great of heart and is 
no less pure and tender than he is great, works so much so that he is mentally 
tortured and ‘the madness of revenge’ is an index to the commotion raging 
inhis mind. The consciousness of the guilt of the murder of Duncan, Banquo 
and others keeps Macbeth in a constant agony of restlessness, To assuge 
his lust for power the hero moves from crime to crime, but his conscience 
clamours in his ears ped he is “murdering his peace of mind and casting 
away his enternal jewel". Coriolanus is dependent on the good opinion 
of his fellow citizens, but he thinks this to be so humiliating that he 
constrains himself to earn not their love which he really wants but their 
hatred. It is this inner contradiction. that leads to his tragedy. When 
the hero is in the neighbourhood of Rome about to launch the final assault, 
and his old friends, Cominius and Meninius, fail to dissade him, the citizens 
prevail upon his mother Volumnia and his wife Virgilia to see him in a final 
bid to placate his wrath. At the sight of his near and dear ones the hero 
experiences & deadly inner conflict, and love and IDs at last over- 
power his resentment and pride. - 

The mental warfare of the tragic hero serves a Santi purpose ; 
the contesb raging in the soul of the hero generated by his impact with the 
situation in & play serves to modify the horror and painfulness of the tragic 
deeds and redeems his character. Lear’s injustice to Cordelia is redeemed 
by his madness, and- Macbeth does not forfeit our sympathy because of 
the moral repugnance to the crimes he commits. "Macbeth" would have 
been a horrid tale of blood and thunder, but for the element of inward con- 
flict which affords us a peep into his inner nature. | 

In modern tragedy a liberal use is made of the device of the internal 
conflict. There is a bitter conflict in the mind of Paula Ray, ‘a woman 
with a past,’ when, after her marriage with Aubrey Tanqueray, her hope of. 
outliving the past is shattered by the lack of respect shown by her husband. 
and: by the want of social sympathy and understanding. Realising that 
no redemption is possible from her. past sins, ar: ac c commits a suicide 
(“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray). 
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While in comedy incident seems to be the determining factor in the 
ordering of the plot, character occupies a secondary place ; in tragedy, on 
the other hand, character dominates the incident and shapes the plot. The 
central situation of external conflict in the tragic drama is the product 
of an interaction of character and incident, but in the pattern of this inter- 
action, character is represented as playing a more prominent part. The 
distinctive character of the tragic hero is the basis of a play and the slightest 
alteration in his character would throw the plot out of joint. 


The heroine of ‘Antigone’ violates the edict of Creon and gives her 
brother a burial with religious ceremonies. If she were to acquiesce in the 
mandate of the ruler, no tragedy would occur. It is her strength of character 
which impels her to defy the law ; she incurs the penalty of death by her 
defiance, and foreshadowing the execution, kills herself. So the tragic 
situation is created more by the character of Antigone than by the external 
circumstances of the play. In Tamberlaine the dynamic character of the 
hero calls the tragic situation into being and precipitates the course of events 
to a disasterous end. In Hamlet the plot of the play centres round the 
complex character of the hero. The tragedy of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out has become a symbol of absurdity. 


Examining the tragic drama of modern times we notice the same 
relationship between incident and character. With a view to exhibiting 
her power to mould a human destiny, Hedda Gabler gets into her posses- 
sion the manuscript, “the child of Lovborg"', consigns it to fire and gloats 
over the evidence of her former lover. Thus she succeeds in sabotaging 
the designs of Mrs. Elvsted who had “her finger in a man’s destiny" and 
in pushing the play to a tragic issue. The tragedy of Hedda Gabler is the 
tragedy of a woman of an imperious will seized with the passion of domina- 
ting others. In The Tragedy of Nan the incident itself is not responsible 
for the tragedy, but the tragedy is the outcome of the reaction of a strong 
character, Nan, to a normal incident. 

From the earliest times tragedy has adopted the technique of laying 
a greater stress on the personality of those that suffer than on sufferings 
themselves. In ancient classical tragedy there is perhaps less characteriza- 
tion, but certainly not less force of character, than in the tragedy of modern 
times. And in modern tragedy too incident pales into insignificance by 
the side of the character of the hero. 

The technique of the dominance of character over incident and of 
the presentation of the catastrophe as the outcome of the operation of charac- 
ter enables the dramatist to produce the semblance of a casual relation between 
character and fate, and thereby the impression that “character is destiny" 
is produced. 


SAMKHYA-YOGA THEORY OF CAUSALITY 
AN ADVAITIC STUDY 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA 


The seeds? of the Samkhya and Yoga satkáryaváda appear as early 
as in the Geeta. ‘The non-existent can not come to exist and what is exis- 
tent can not go out of existence’. In the chándogya upanisad it 
has been said that by knowing the original mass or stuff we can know its 
manifestations. In the Mundaka upanisad we find that the world really 
issues out of Brahman. The world is a real transformation of Brahman. 
Satkáryaváda, in the main seeks to establish that the effect is prefigured 
in the cause and that the cause and the effect are not separate from each 
other. Prof. Keith? introduces it in the way as follows : 

The sámkhya asserts the doctrine that the result really exists before- 
hand in its cause, just as the clay serves to form a pot or the threads form 
a piece of cloth. For this theory five grounds are adduced ; the non-existent 
cannot be the subject, of an activity ; the product is really nothing else 
than the material of which it is composed ; the product exists before its 
coming into being in the shape of its material ; only a definite product 
ean be produced from each material and only a specific material can yield 
a specific result. The last four arguments, which are in the effect but 
two, rest on the preception that in the product the original material is 
contained, though under change of appearance and that definite materials 
give definite and distinct results ; the first argument, on other hand, rests 
not merely on the fact that the coming into being of any object save from 
& definite material is not observed, but also on the argument that if any- 
thing does not exist there can be no possibility of its doing any thing. Hence 
it follows that in its ultimate essence causality is reduced to change of 
appearance in an abiding entity, a principle of great importance for the 
system. . i | 

Satkaryavada of the Sámkhya-Yoga School is in direct antithesis 
to the Arambhavada of the Nyá&ya-vaisegika School from a synthesis of the 
common and enduring characteristics of the things we experience the con- 
cept of prakrti has been arrived at. It is a game of dice. As they are 
cast in different ways, they come to signify different things to us.’ Prakriti 
is time. Prakriti and its evolutes are in perpetual change and are of fluid 
character. Any thing which is a product of prakriti is also motion because 
it has an element of rajas in it. So when two things are causally connected, 
the connection may be said to be between two motions. According to 
Satkaryavada, the cause is continued in to the effect. On these two points 
inspite of very many differences otherwise there may be similarity between 
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Samkhya-Yoga and Prof. Alexander of modern times. According to Prof. 
Alexander? the relation of continuity between two different motions . 
within the space-time or the continuous system of motion is causality which 
is immanent in them. The identity between cause and effect consists in 
their continuity. ‘‘Causation is thus a perfectly definite character of things ; 
it is the continuity of existents within continuous space-time as subsisting 
between substances, which are themselves motions or group of motions.” 
According to S&ámkhya-Yoga the evolution is cyclic and teleological. 
The evolutionary process brings about the experience of the mundane 
existence and the final release of the individual. Prakriti has only change 
of form but its evolutes are with both changes of form and place. Evolu- 
tion is followed by dissolution when the effects go into the letest condition. 
Material objects are possessed of sattva, rajas and tamas only because 
Prakriti which is the origin endowed with sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Each and every guna is manifold in character and manifoldness of. the 
prakriti is due to the manifold nature of the gunas.  Gunas have sadrsa- 
parináma. All changes of the gunas and therefore of prakriti in the stages 
of evolution are due to the contact with purusa change marks an event 
in the life of an object and no change isa total change. According to the 
 S&mkhya system the sum of effects is equal to the sum of causes. 
 (Bheda-sahignu-atyant&ábheda is the relation between the cause and 
the effect). The effect is nothing other than the cause because it is found 
in the locus of the cause.* The effect which is also a whole can not be any 
thing more than the parts which are the constituents of the whole. The 
~ whole is never perceived in rigid isolation from the parts. Again, if the 
whole existed as a separate entity in all the constituent parts, then it would 
have been impossible for us to know a man without knowing all 
his muscles and bones. If the Whole existed in each and every part, then 
the distinction between part and whole will be abolished because the locus 
of the part and the locus of the whole will be the same. If the material 
“cause and the effect were utterly different, a certain lump of clay could ` 
have produced another „pot when a pot has already been produced out of 
the same lump of clay. But this is not the case. The homogeneity of 
the cause and the effect can be explained only on the assumption that the 
cause and the effect are not different from each other. This is also established 
by the fact that the weight of the effect and that of the material cause are 
the same. The weight of the threads and the weight of the cloth made 
out of those threads are the same. If now existence be assumed as the 
cause, non-existence would be rendered existent since the characteristic 
of the cause can not inhere in therabbit’s horn but in some existent object. 
Moreover, we cannot say what non-existence will -be transformed into 
what effect and what non-existence will not be transformed. In point of 
indeterminacy all non-existence stands on a par and non-existences are 
under no objective control of existent objects. So why sheer non-exis- 
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tence will þe transformed in to the existent effect is also a perplexing ques- 
tion. The cause cannot be causally operative and productive of 
something determinate in the air. ‘Causality is presented as the 
cause becoming the effect, the cause as a whole at once altering and 
continuing in to the effect, not merely altering in one respect and 
continuing in another. It is regarded as objectively real by Sám- 
khya-Yoga.5 The capacity of the cause to produce a determinate 
effect only proves that the effect may be explicitly absent but im- 
plicity present. There can be no determinism in non-being and it is 
meaningless to say that causal operations can apply to absolutely non- 
-existent things like sky-flower. Any two numerically distinct objects 
cannot be related to each other by way of causal connection. 


On the sámkhya-yoga view prakriti is moved by inherent teleology 
to action. Time and space are admitted as universal causes in sámkhya. 
Besides these two, sámkhya admits two causes—material and efficient 
(upádána- and nimitta). The material cause enters in to the being of the 
effect and is reproduced as the effect. The material causality of a lump 
` of clay (which may be the cause of a pot) lasts so long as the pot exists. But 
the causality of the efficient cause ceases as soon as the pot is made. The 
material is the nucleus of the effect. The efficient or the external cause 
does not touch the heart of the effect, it serves to mould the effect outwardly. 
Samkhya recognizes both reproduction and simple manifestation. A 
coin is reproduced but cream is simply manifested out of milk. Cause and 
effect are sought to be explained by the terms appearance and disappearance 
(unbhava and tirobhava). A point remarkable importance lies in the fact 
that sámkhya thinks every thing has the potentiality of producing every 
thing because everything is but the modification of prakriti. But every 
thing cannot produce everything because in the meantime all obstructing 
agencies are not removed. Time, space, form and nimitta are the conco- 
mitant conditions to turn a potentiality in to an actuality. Samkhya does 
not admit any absolute annihilation of the effect. Due to extreme subtlety 
itis not perceived. In the subtle state the effect is indissolubly one with the 
cause. Change of temporal or spatial state is transformation. In this 
connection observations made by Dr. Seal may be useful. The Samkhya 
view of causation follows at once as a corollary from this doctrine of the 
conservation and transformation of Energy. As the total energy remains 
the same while the world is constantly evolving, cause and effect are only 
more or less evolved forms of the same ultimate energy. The sum of offects 
exists in the sum of causes in a potential (or unevolved) form. The grouping 
or collocation alone changes, and this brings on the manifestation of the 
latent powers of the gunas, but without. creation of any thing new. 
What is called the (material) cause or sum of material causes is only the 
power which is efficient in the production or rather the vehicle of power. 
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This power is the unmanifested (or potential) form of the energy set free 
(udbhutavrtti) in the effect. | ; 

, According to Isvara Krishna, the author of Sámkhya kárikà the Fils 
tion of identity-in-difference obtains between the cause and the effect 
(Tacca karyam prakriti Sarupam virupam ca-sámkhya  káriká. ) Cause 
and the effect have essential similarities but formal dissimilarities. In 
spite of the formal differences cause and effect are not different from- each. 
other. In ease of the absolute identity (atyantábheda) of the cause and 
the effect there would have been no separate mention of the cause and the 
effect. So simkhya karikü argues asadakaran&dupádána grahanát. sarva 
sambhavabhavat $aktasya $akyakaranát káranabh&vácca sat karyam- 
Cause and the effect being implicit and explicit, the relation between the 
cause and the effect is simply the relation between the implicit and the explicit 
or between the mainfested and the unmanifested. The cause and the 
effect are known as nimitta-naimittika prasanga. As bhava and linga 
(meaning and symbol) are inter-dependent of each other, so the cause and 
the effect are inter-dependent. “The cause is the implicit effect.and the 
effect is the explicit cause. In other words, causality means a process. It 
is beginningless and endless process of continuous unfoldment. This process 
is never only cause or only effect but ever cause-effect, or as Samkhya would 
gay Vyaktavyakta....... the distinction between cause and effect is a necessary 
logical distinction and applies to the objective continuum. They are 
the two distinguishable moments of the process. If one of them be zeal, 
the other must also be real”. 

According to simkhya the effect is eternal ind has past, present 
and the future for its states. The present state has existence and object 
attached to it. This only serves to establish that the future and the past 
may not have luminons existence but they are existent in some subtle form. 
The present can not be related to the past and the future if the latter two 
were absolutely non-existent. Some thing perpetually non-existent can 
not be brought in to existence as an effect. The effect may have antecedent 
non-existence but this non-existence is not perpetual. S&mkhya does 
not lend its support to the view that the effect is or can be determined by 
its antecedent non-existence or Prágabhava. If the entities are not 
deemed sufficient for the production of the effect, how non-entities can 
help is beyond comprehension. The uniformity in regard to the material 
cause (4. e. a definite effect from a definite cause) has to be admitted ; 
otherwise everything would be possible everywhere and always. Material 
causality means only the competent one can produce the effect and nothing 
else; Even in the earthen pot which is an effect the elements of earth ean — 
easily be. The earthen pot may have been modified but it has the 
charactistics of earth also. The sámkhya philosopher is always insistent 
on the point that there can be no connection between existence and non- 
existence and so no connection between existent cause and: non-existent 
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effect. In case of the connection between existence and non-existence 
there would have been no regularity (cp. asattvanndsti sambandhah 
káranaih—Sattvasangibhih  asambaddhasya  cotpattimicchato navya- 
vasthitih). At this point it may be urged if the effect is eternal, production 
of the effect is useless. , To this the sámkhya reply is whiteness is not 
produced in the dirty cloth through the causal operation of the washerman 
but whiteness is simply manifested. Similarly, the sculptor helps the 
manifestation of the statue inherent in & block of marble. Manifestation 
is nob a free cognition with the subject but an actual existing state of the 
effect. Destruction of the effect means it is dissolved in its material cause. 
The Samkhya theory of causality advocates a continuous process of involu- 
tion and evolution—the cause is simply the implicit potentiality—in 
it the effect is involved and the effact is the cause evolved. Expansion 
or manifestation and contraction or withdrawal symbolize production and 
destruction. In this connection’ observations made by Vácaspati Migra 
are illuminating— 'the limbs of the tortoise disappear on entering its body 
and appear again on emerging from it; but for this, we cannot say that 
the limbs are either produced from, or destroyed by the tortoise. In the 
same manner, jar, crown and which are only particular developments of 
clay, gold and ete, on emanating from these latter, are said to be produced; 
and on entering them again (?. e. being changed in to clay and o) they 
disappear and are said to be destroyed." 5 Vacaspati Misra relevantly 
points out that the cause cannot be different from the effect because 
the effect is but a property characteristically inherent in the cause. Entirely 
different things like the jar and the cloth are never designated as the cause 
and the effect. Now the question is raised, if the destruction of the effect 
is its disappearance only, then why the effect does not reappear. ''Re- 
appearance is observed when a thread is destroyed, it is changed in 
to the form of the earth ; and the earth is changed in to the form of the 
cotton-tree, and this transforms into the shape of flower, fruit and thread". 
For Samkhya the difference between existence and non-existence is a differ- 
ence in modes of appearance only. To this effect reference may 
usefully be made to yuktidipiká, an old commentary on the Samkhya 
Káriká. Causality can by no means be extended to some thing non existent, 
The barren woman cannot have a son. There is the relation of the cause 
and the effect subsisting only between things like the thread and the cloth. 
The effect must, therefore, be existent (ep. ihásti karya kárana bhávonást : 
tad yathà vandhyáyáh asticeha karanabhávdh tantu patayoh tasmát sat ` 
karanam yukti dipika, Caleutta University 1938, Page 64). In modern 
philosophical Physics cause and effect, action and reaction are equal. The 
galilean Newtonian methodology holds the equality in the mathematical 
sense. Mach? observes that pressure and counter pressure, force and 
counter force are always equal to each other. Modern views make the 
cause too interior to the effect. “When the empirological physicist relates 
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^ cause and effect by equation, it is clear that in the limit there is: no more 
reality on one side of the equality sign than on the other. In fact the two 
quantities can ‘be transposed. noes physics inhabits é an equi- 
litarian universe. ”!® 


The simultaneous reciprocity in the case of manifestation is not. helå 
invalid due to its non-finality or inter-dependence by Vyasa himself. It 
is like birth and action—one leading to the other. In fact, manifestation 
itself is of the nature of manifestion. Now the question may be raised, 
how the effect can be known as distinguished from the cause. Samkhya 
defines the effect as “Hetumadnityamavyapi Sakriyam ^ Anekamásritam 
lingam” (S&mkhyasutra 1, 124 ed. N. L., Sinha). Hetumad the effect . 
is something with cause, -Anityam-transitory, avydpi-non-pervasive, 
Sakriyam-it forsakes the body of the past, anekamit is many in relation. 
to different purusas, ásritam-the effect is not indepedent but .dependent. 
Lingam-the effect is dissolved in its material cause. On a pursuing. investi- 
gation of the causes -of effects we arrive at the prakrti. Samkhya 
káriká argues that the prakrit or the Avyakta is the cause-of the world on 
ab least consideration of five points. All finite objects are caused and 
limited. This leads us to the Avyakta which is an uneaused cause. . All 
diverse objects have for them the same characteristic of being constituted. 
by the three gunas. The last force which sets.the universe in motion is 
itself supportless. When the characteristics of manifestation are taken. 
off there remains the unmanifested or the Avyakta. At creation the cause 
is transformed in to the effect and at dissolution: the effect is dissolved in 
to the material cause. (Bhedánàm parinamat- samanvayát SaAktitah 
pravrttesca Karanakarya  vibhà asides gad a A 
káriká—15). " 

In this connection we consider it. very.. important - i bras: aside 
the possibility of confusion of prakrti with maya of Advaita vedanta. 
“the prakrti of Samkhya is only another name for the maya of the-vedantist, 
the indefinite background which isnot definable either as being or non-being. 
Both according to Samkhya and Sankarite vedánta empirical reality-is 
consubstantial with its noumenal. background, but while Samkhya. will 
allow to this indefinite ground a vestige of existent reality, the -Sankarite 
will not concede even indefinite reality either to the- ultimate ground or its 
empirical modalities. The Sankarite, in other words, is not satisfied with 
the SAmkhya half-way house to a realistic indefinite and rejects the Samkhya 
interpretation of prakrti as an existent material -cause. -Since the 
primal matter is non-manifest in itself, it; cannot without contradiction 
be definied as an-existent ground. To interpret the transcendental ground 
in terms of being or existence is to import empirical characters iñ to that 
which even in the Samkhya view is essentially transcendental or non- 
emperical. In stead thereof construing the transcendental ground as a | 
realistic datum, the Sankarite interprets the givenness of empirical reality 
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in terms of the indefinite background. “According to the Sámkhya school 
of thought it is prakrti that gets transformed in to the world and in Advaita 
vedanta it is máy& that is metamorphosed in to the world. Máyá is neither 
describable as existent nor as non-existent. On the other hand, prakrti 
is ever real and timelessly present. In the scriptural text prakrti and maya, 
are used synonymously máy&m tu  prakrtimvidyát. But if we closely 
examine we find some difference between prakrti and maya. Prakrti can 
run on its course independent of purusa. Prakrti is not reduced to a non- 
entity without purusa. But máyà has never such an independent status. 
To one who has known Brahman by being one with it maya stands eternally: 
cancelled, but on the Sámkhya view when the sádbaka attains to liberation 
through the discrimination of Prakrti and Purusa (Prakrti-Purusa-viveka) 
prakrti is not cancelled. Dr. Dasgupta makes a lucid exposition. 
‘‘Sankara’s vedanta has to admit the modification of the maya but 
has at the same time to hold it as unreal. The vedánta says that the måyå 
is as beginingless as the prakrti and as Santa (ending) as the buddhih of 
the SAmkhya with reference to the released person. But according to 
the vedanta the notion of the self as the experiencer is only false knowledge— 
an illusion imposed upon the formless Brahman as many. The maya, 
according to Sankar can neither be said to exist nor to non-exist. It is 
anirvacya, 4. e., can never be described or defined. Such an unknown and 
unknowable máyá by its reflection upon the Brahman causes the many of 
the world. But according to the doctrine the Prakrti is as real as the purusha 
itself. ‘They are the two irreducible metaphysical remainders, the purusa 
and prakrti. The connexion is beginningless. But the connexion is not 
unreal in the vedanta sense of the term. We see that according to the 
vedánta system, all notions of ego or personality are false and are orginiated 
by the illusive action of the maya, so that when they ultimately vanish, . 
there are no remainders except the Brahman. But this is not the case with 
Samkhya for as the purusa is the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed 
as unreal and so the purusas or the knowers as they appear to us must be 
held to be real_so for as they are not identified with the contents of 
knowledge".? Thus prakrti and maya are different in spite of their 
apparent verisimititude in the two schools of thought. Samkhya is 
realism. The manifested world and the unmanifested prakrti are both 
real. On the other hand, Adde idealism is a “critical reconstruction 
of Samkhya realism.” 

Yoga theory of causation is quite guinea to the Samkhya theory 
of cusation. According to it by effecting an internal change in the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in the cause we get aneffect. The total energy pertain- 
ing to the cause and the effect happen to remain the same. As 
soon aè the efficient cause removes the obstructing barriers of the effect the 
potential energy in the cause is transformed into the effect. A thing 

has very many barriers in very many directions, the energy of the thing 
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flows in the direction in which there is no barrier. The Yogin can by his 
act of wish transform anything in to every other thing. But normally thing 
may labour under the limits of space, time, form and cause. 

According to Yoga philosophy past, present and ‘the future are 
related to each other. The existence of the present implies the existence 
of the past and the future. The way and mode of their existence may not 
however be the same as that of the present.' The existent positive some- 
thing attached to the present can not be entirely distinct from the past and 
the future. That which is present happened to be past and will be future. 
Existence in the past as well as in the future is simply general conceptual 
existence and the details of the object are not manifested. Only the present 
objects have their natures answering to pragmatic purposes manifested. 
Now the question may be raised if the past, present and future are so 
related to each other, then there will be an intermixture of them and we 
shall not be able to discriminate one from the other. Yoga philosophy 
replies there is no scope for this. There is definitely a mark of distinction 
between perception and inference and between the object of perception and 
that of inferenee. This distinction applies tot he presens on the - one hand 
future and the past on the other. 

Causality is the relation obtaining between the dharma.and the dharmi 
which get inter-related with each other. Pátanjal School defines the dharma 
in the way as follows—‘“Yogyata vaehhinná dharminah éaktireva dharmah 
(P. III, 14). Vácaspati explains in the first place that dharma brings 
the aspects hidden of the dharmin to light. Dharma is the power or neces- 
sary potency belonging to the dharma. Dharmas are classified as past, 
present and the future (Sánta, udita and avyapadegya). But the dharma 
may be the dharmin in same other time (dharmopi dharmi bhavati anya 
dharmas varupápeksayá) in respect of some other dharmas. Buddhas 
may contend if the dharma and the dharmi are different then only 
the dharmas will undergo transformation and the dharmin will be excepted 
from transformations or in other words the dharmin will stand immutable. 
This Buddhistic contention has no impact because the Yoga philosophy 
allows identity-in-differenee in case of the dharma and the dharmin as in 
the case of the cause and the effect. The cause is the matter and the chang- 
ing forms are the effects. The dharmin permeates both the expressed 
and the unexpressed dharmas. Gunas express themselve as the cause 
and the effect. The gunas which are, however, the material cause of all 
effects remain the same ; only the modes of the gunas change from the actual 
to the potential and from the potential to the actual state. The Yoga 
does not believe in abháva, it is simply adhisthánamátram. The effect 
is there already in the cause but is not perceived distinctly due to the subtlety. 
Of the world God is the efficient cause by” disturbing the equilibrium ‘of the 
gurias and removing all impediments to the function of things and} facilite- 
ting their course -of action. 
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Transformation is threefold-dharma, laksana and avasthá.? We 
understand and express the difference in a thing through this threefold 
transformation. When a certain dharma decays and another dharma 
arises, it is a case of dharma parinima. When we differentiate a thing 
as belonging to past, present and future, it is a case of laksanaparinàma. 
Transformation of the dharmin is perceived through differences in states. 
Gunas are by nature active and so changing. Dharmas and dharmis are 
emperically different but transcendentally non-different. According to 
satkaryavada potness is the dharma of the dharmin, the earth. When 
the pot is powdered, it is also earth. The cessation of a pot means that the 
characteristics of the pot are overpowered and characteristic of powder 
have arisen. Potness and powderness are characteristics of the same earth 
—element. In both the pot and the powder there is the earth. Dharmas 
empirical as they are have also past, present and future. 

The dharmin is relatively the same in the past, present and the future. 
The dharmin or the substance undergoes the dharmaparinàma or the change 
of quality directly and the change of state (laksana-parinama) and change 
of condition as new or old only indirectly. ‘Laksana-parinama comes on 
the dharmas directly. Things or the collocations of the atoms are always 
changing their. positions and having changes of appearances at every point 
of time which may be identified with change. Dr. Das Gupta explains 
the threefold-change as follows, “when we say that a thing has not come 
into being, that it has just come into being, and that it isfno longer, we refer 
to this laksana-parináma which records the history of the thing in future, 
present and past which are only the three different moments of the same 
thing according to its different characters, as unmanifested, manifested 
and manifested past but conserved.. Taking two remarkable stages of the 
things the differences between which may be so notable as to justify.us to 
call the later one the dissolution or destruction of the former, we assert that 
the thing has suffered growth and decay in the interval during which the 
actual was passing into the sublatent and the potential was tending towards 
aetualization. This is what is called avasthá parin&ámas".!* 

Characteristic marks'® of the Samkhya-Yoga satkáryaváda are in 
the first place found in the recognition of one mula kárana or the rudimen- 
tary cause. There is essential identity or vástavikaabheda between the 
cause and the effect. A cause whether transient or permanent works as 
a changing element. There is no new thing. All effects have their ulti- 
mate recourse in prakrti. Individual effects rest in their individual causes 
and collective effects.rest in the collective cause. Dr. Gopinath Kaviráj!* 
from the satkaryavadi standpoint finds out inconsistencies in the Nyáya- 
vaigesika view of causation. . He outlines five-fold argument tending to 
refute the Naiy&yika view- d In the first place, causal operation has 
nothing to do with what is unreal or fictitious. If the effect be really 
fictitious and unreal in the cause, causality cannot be extended to the 
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effect. Secondly any and every material does not produce any and every 
effect. We select certain material to get at a certain effect. It is only 
that material which is in direct touch with the effect produces the effect. 
This direct relation between the material cause and the effect proves -beyond 
doubt that the effect is not unreal nor non-existent in the cause, unreal 
something cannot be related to any thing real by way of the direct relation. 
Thirdly, if such direct relation between the material cause and the effect 
be denied “it would imply that the fitness.of the material is not a condition 
of production and that every effect could result from any cause. "This 
would be subversive of all order and so against our experience. “Fourthly, ° 
any assumption of gakti is of no avail. As to the question whether thé 
cause possesses a particular éakti it can only be- answered a fortiriori, for 
it is inferred by the observation of the effect. Fifthly, the effect is only a 
mode of the cause., The cause being existent its mode which is the. effect 
is also existent. “The effect resides in the cause- and is not completely 
different from the constituent material - “The effect. is -nothing different 
from the cause. If the causé be existent, there is no reason to maintain 
that the effect which is but a mode of the cause should be non-existent. 
Every change being a kind of causation, true causal relation should be under- 
stood as meaning the relation of the form to the matter and not, 
as Buddhists would contend, of one form with another; "The satkaryavadin 
insists on the point : if cow can not constitute the body of the horse be- 
cause they are entirely different from each other then it is a general- rule 
that objects which are entirely different . cannot .be- related as the cause 
and the effect. (ep. arthántaram arthàántarasya - avayavo  bhavati 
Yathá na gaurasvasya avayavah-avayavaéca tantavah, ae ca patah- 
-vidvattosini on Sámkhya kaérik§ 9) | 

Samkbya-Yoga  Satküryaváda comes under . kary criticism, 
According to the Satkaryavadins pradh4na is signified in the. Sruti-Sadeva 
somyedamagra ásit and as such pradh4na is the material cause of-the-world. 
Here Madhava mukunda points out that the unconscious Pradhina can 
not be an equivalent to the Sat (which is also cit or pure consciousness) 
of the srutis. If from an awareness. of the unconscious object the final 
release followed then every body would have been released. Moreover ; 
how the embodied coloured objects arise -out of disembodied. pradhana 
which is also devoid of all colours. It is .& gross violence to reason ` to 
suppose that the conscious individual -becomes unconscious pradhana at 
the attainment of final release. l 


The Nyáàya-Vaéiesika philosopher subjects. aptly hd to a severe. 
-criticism. According to the Satkáryanadin the effect is not produced but 
simply manifested. Now the question is whether the manifestation of the _ 
effect and the effect itself are the same or different. If the two are one and - 
identical then the. origination of the effect and the manifestation of the effect. . 
itself will be one and the same. In case they are different, what-is the 
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precise relation between the manifestation of the effect andt he effect, if 
there is any relation then the question will be asked whether this relation 
is of identity or of difference. If it be urged that there is no relation between 
the two, then the Naiyáyika will ask why the manifestation of a definite 
cause as a definite effect, 4. e. cloth is not the manifestation of the cause as 
some other effect, 7. e. table. If there is some closé and intimate relation 
obtaining between the manifestation. of the effect and the effect then the 
question arises whether this relation is brought in to being along with the 
manifestation of the effect. If this relation can be something originated 
and not manifested, then there will be no bar to maintain that every effect is 
a case of origination and not of manifestation. Moreover, the relation did 
not belong to the effect beforehand. So why the relation will belong to it 
after isa mystery. The Satkárya-vüdin may urge the effect is of the nature 
of manifestation. But there is no cogency in it since even the satkarya- 
vadin can not say that the effect in the cause is manifest. To admit manifes- 
tation of all effects is to obliterate the distinction between the implicit 
and the explicit or between the cause (which is unmanitested effect) and the 
effect (which is the cause manifested.) 

The basic point, however, of the Ny&ya theory is the conception 
as an emergence or a new beginning. If the effect is a real novelty not pre- 
contained in the causal ground then it comes either out of nothing or creates 
(causes) itself. .But the latter alternative presupposes the pre-existence 
of the effect in order that it may cause itself. The former alternative is 
intelligible only if the nothing out of which the effect emerges is by subterfuge 
to be conceived as something. In other words, to say that an effect has 
emerged is the same as saying that we do not know its how or why, that, 
in fact, is indescribable appearance (anirvacaniya). The Samkhya and Yoga 
insistently point out that the effect is potentially contained in the causal 
ground and comes to manifestation through kárana-vyápara or causal 
operation. But this does not improve matters in any way for the fact 
remains that this manifestation is some thing that was not and comes in 
to being out of nothing through the action of the cause. It is thus also 
in the last analysis, as the Advaitin points out, an appearance we defies all 
expression. 

The Advaitist has something in common with the Satkarya-vadin. 
The Advaitist holds that the effect is pre-contained in the causal ground. 
He holds that the effect can be perceived if there is the cause, if there is no 
cause, there can be no effect. There can be earthy pot, if there is earth. 
But if there is no earth, there can be no earthy pot. We can not perceive a 
horse when we see a cow. If the cause and the effect were utterly different 
like cow and the horse then the cause and the effect could not have been 
perceived in identity with each other. The Advaitists recognise the funda- 
mental position of the Satkárya-vádin. According to the Advaitist also 
the effect is of the nature of the cause-“‘karanasa-ttdtirikta sattagumyatvam 
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karyasya sádhyate" Bhámati. The effect is indescribable ; the Satkárya- 
vadin does not consider the effect as indescribable. According to the 
Adaitin the relation between the cause and the effect is non-difference. By 
non-difference identity is not meant but the difference is only excluded. 
For the Satkarya-vadin the relation of identity obtains between the cause 
and the effect. In opposition to the Satkarya-vadi standpoint the Advaitist 
puts that the effect can not be found in rigid isolation from the cause (as 
the effect is but a stage of the cause). -The effects thoroughly dependent 
on space and time can not be persistent and real. Names and forms are 
all indescribable and unreal because they suffer changes from moment to 
moment (cp. vikárajátam anirvacaniyam anrtam—Bhamati 2. 1. 14). 
So there are palpable differences between the Advaitic and the Samkhya- 
Yoga views on causation. Dr. Dasgupta?’ observes ‘‘the difference, therefore, 
between the simkhya and vedanta views on causation is to be found 
in this that according to the former the cause holds within itself the 
elements of difference, for the highest homogeneity as potentiality consists 
in the annulment of the actuality of the difference, whereas, according to 
the latter difference is an extraneous element of illusion which has no place 
in the true cause, the pure homogeneity of abstract thought of pure self- 
affirmation”. In fact, however, the cause is, as the Advaitin points out, 
either the same as the effect’ or is not. - In the former alternative the causal 
process does not achieve anything and on the latter alternative we are 
faced with an emergence that drops on us from no where and is so far 
indescribable or mithy&. It is quite obvious that if the cause be one with 
the effect it is altogether useless to investigate the cause and the effect 
separately. If the cause be different from the effect, we are left in the dark 
how in spite of the differences of character the effect can come out of the 
cause. So says Sureávara, if the differences between the cause and the effect 
be ultimate and real, the law of causality can not hold good at all, again, 
if there be complete identity between the cause and the effect, there will 
be no law of causation (Kárya-káranayor bhittau, kárya káranatà kutah, 
abhittau ca tayoraikyat kárya-káranatákutah, sambandha-vartik sl 258). 
Views of Nydya-Vaisesika and sámkhya-yoga on causation run counter 
to each other. Nyáya-vaisesika schools stress on the ‘logical antecedence 
of the cause to the effect, whereas Samkhya- Yoga schools uphold the logical 
simultaneity of the cause and the effect. Both the Schools (Nyaya and 
samkhya) subscribing to the opposing views are justified from their limited 
standpoints. It carries sense when Sámkhya and Yoga schools argue to 
the effect : if there is no cause in the background any and every effect will 
arise at any and every point of time. At least it is easy of understanding 
that the cause which is capable of producing the effect produces it rather 
than a cause which is incapable of producing the effect produces it. 

Similarly, the Nyáya-vai$esika argument carries well when it seeks 
to establish that if the effect exists in the material cause, we could easily 
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take any lump of clay for a pot. As Dr. Ewing says (Idealism, P. 172-3). 
“It is often said that the effect must be contained in the cause or that there 
must be identity between cause and effect. These statements, taken strictly, 
are preposterous. The effect cannot be contained in the cause, for 
otherwise all causation would be simultaneous ; and it can not be identical 
with the eause in the proper sense of the word, for otherwise i6 would not 
be a different everit. Both views would do away with change and so with 
causation itself. Even if it were true that the effect consists merely of a 
redistribution in space of some entities as are present in the cause and that 
causation doesnot involve change in their qualities a conception which played 
an enormous part inthe development of the mechanistic view of the 
universe the.second distribution would still not be properly speaking, either 
contained in or, identical with the first. There is something present that 
was not before, namely a new arrangement of the something and ‘contained 
in’ becomes only a methphor". Conventionally the cause and the effect 
are not the same. The cause does not: possess the practical efficiency of 
the effect. The basic Sámkhya-Yoga point that the effect is unmanifest 
in the cause carries no value since there is no reason why an unmanifest 
effect has to be admitted in the cause at all.’ If the effect were really present 
at the antecedent moment we should not have waited for the: subsequent 
moment to seethe effect. At last we could have observed. the subtle. effect 
in the cause with miscroscope. 

Samkhya-Yoga. and Nydya-vaigesika -schools are extremist "m all 
extremist thinking labours under short thinking. Extremist thinkings 
must get reconciled in. order that shortness of their sights may be made 
good and the*complete truth be attained. Reconciliation of these 
conflicting views may be found in the vivartaváda of the Advaitist. 
According to vivartavada; as Prakásánanda in his vedàntasiddhànta 
muktavali suggests. It is due to ^ some defect that the substrate 
appears in a different form. “But different form of what? asks the 
pupil, of nothing really ; for this. different form has its destruction | 
in i.e., by knowledge of,. its substrate (self) this different or not-self 
form, is not perceived in another ‘substrate. . Then (rejoins the pupil) 
this is simply. a teaching of asatkhyáti under another guise. Not so, says 
- the guru ; for in our view the khyáti (perception) also is illusory, 
which the cárváka or the holder of asatkhyati will. not admit (as he holds 
that the khyáti is real). Moreover, the universal blank is also overthrown.!5 

We may look with interest how Prof. Kuppuswami Sástri!? tries to effect 
a compromise of the Atambhavada’ of the Nyaya-vaigesika and the sat- 
karyavada of the Sámkhya-Yoga school with the pure Advaitic stand- 
point. In illustrating his own view-point Prof. Sastri takes the help of 
Samksepa-Sáriraka. ` Prof. Sástri says “Tt may be said to be one of the 
highest types of accomodative spirit in the sphere of Advaita to view the 
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three theories of causality, arambhavada, parinüàmaváda and vivartavada 
as the three steps of the ladder through which thought has to rise to the 
highest metaphysical peak represented by the one absolute Brahman 
the lowest rung being the creationistic view, the next higher step being the 
transformationistic view and the highest step being the transfigurationistic 
view. This verse from samksepa Sariraka deserves to be noted and remem- 
bered in this connexion—‘vivartavadasya his purva bhumih vedánta våd- 
parináma vádah, vyavasthitesmin parinàmaváde Svayam Samayati vivar- | 
tavidah-samksepa Sáriraka II-16 


Yogendraànath?" also tries. to reconcile  parinámaváda with 
vivartavada. On the parinàmaváda difference is acknowledged and -on . 
the vivartaváda difference is negated. | Without prior admission the 
negation becomes meaningless. So there is sense in saying that parin- 
maváda makes way for vivartavada. : Parinamavada is easier of under- 
standing to the unreflective mind than the vivartaváda.in as much as on 
the parinamavada the cause stands in relation to. the effect by way of the 
identity-in-difference and as such difference of ordinary thinking is not set 
aside and it does not run counter to the perceptual cognition. Brahman 
with the world must be known first ; otherwise, Brahman without bs 
world will not be known-“Bheda aranka dvarena ca nirupanam’’ 
-Brahmasiddhi. On the Advaitic view all cognitions’ mean: that this 
is this and this is not that. But with such cognitions Brahman cannot 
be known. “If the Absolute Brahman were capable of being known through 
another source of knowledge then that source of knowledge would have 
been null and void. because it has no capacity of.informing the unknown . 
(ajfi&tajfiápakatva). The absolute Brahman has no associate. and is too 
remote from us immersed in empirical behaviours. ` So words which are 
all empirical can not apply to Brahman. Hence Srutis inculcate Brahman 
as.the material cause of the world first and then negate the world from 
Brahman because the world which is different from the absolute Reality or. 
Brahman must be unreal and indescribable (Brahmabhinnatvat). 


. Vivartaváda is the only solution of the problem of causality. On the — 
Samkhya-Yoga theory creation is repetitive and there is no novelty. The — 
effect lying dormant in the cause comes to manifestation through the 
operation of the agent. Against the Satkaryavada of the Sámkhya-Yoga 
school the Nyá&ya-Vaiéesika School urges that the existent will continue 
to exist for ever and there can be no production of it. Only the non-exis- 


. tent can be produced. Keeping this conflict in view Gaudapáda observes 


there is no production at all (cp. na bhutam jáyate kimeid bhutam naiva 
jayate, vivadanto dvaya hyevamajátim khy&payanti te-Mándukya k&riká 
4/4). Ifit be said that cause and effect are objects of perception and can 
not be contradicted by the Advaitist then the Advartist will point out. - 
that that perception is valid is an induction per ‘simple enumeration, We 
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have not collected all perceptions and judged them all. So we cannot 
pronounce that it must be valid bacause it is perception or perceptual. 
Ulusory snake is an object of perception but it is not valid. The validity 
of our perception of remote stars and planets cannot be guaranteed. Besides 
this perceptual validity labours under the fallacy of mutual dependence 
because when the materials of perception are valid, the validity accrues 
to the perception itself and again the validity of the perception means 
that its materials are also valid—the perception depending on the material 
and the material depending on the validity of the perception. Validity of 
the perception does not mean that it will continue to be valid for ever and 
ever. So to assert that causal relations are objects of perception is defi- 
nitely to miss the point because it does not signify the validity. The effect 
which is an object differentiated by reason of its discrepancy and self- 
. contradictory character is of an indescribable nature. The absolute Brah- 
man, because it is absolute, has nothing to do with the world-appearance- 
but so long as we are in the empirical plane of life (which is simply quasi- 
-real) it presses on our consciousness and we can not deny it-it is because 
of this an indescribable appearance. A causes B- but why ? Because 
X causes A-but why X causes A? This concatenation of causes and 
effects cannot explain the ultimate issue. But it has got to be 
accepted for pragmatic purposes. This is maya or a simple. statement 
of fact. Thinker of the Sankarite School almost like the Kantian scholar 
‘thinks that causality hangs only on the phenomenal appearances and it 
can not have transaction with the transcendental reality in any genuine 
sense. But on analysis we note that the Advaitic thinker carries his con- 
clusions to the last possible point of logic, whereas, Kant falters with 
his conclusions in the mid way. “Kant, however, inconsistent this may 
be with his strict doctrine that causality holds only amongst phenomena, 
would yet admit that things-in-themselves are the sources of sense expe- 
rience, even though not revelatory of themselves in these experiences, 
whereas Sankar would urge that there is no distributed reality which could 
possibly be even the remote cause of sensational experience." 

` Without references to time causality cannot be understood. But 
time is an unreal appearance for the Advaitist because it is an avidya- 
karya and cannot be perceived nor inferred. The unreality of time has 
also been observed by thinker like Prof. Mc. Taggart, “past, present, and 
future are incompatible determinations. “Every event must be one or the 
other, but no event can be more than one. IfI say that any event is past, 
that it is neither present nor future, and so with the others. And this ex- 
clusiveness is essential to change, and therefore to time. For the only 
change we can get is from future to present, and from present to 
NUS cusa pipa But every moment, like every event, is both past, 
present, and future," With the unreality of time causality cannot 
be proved to be real, causality may be a mode of human, thinking but 
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cannot be-observed to be strictly real. According to Advaitism there are 
nob ultimately two realities which can be related to each other by way of 
the causal relations. Everything else than Brahman may be actual and 
causal but never real. . Names forms and actions are a all unreal and. pro- 
' ducts of ignorance. To the knower of’ Brahman every thing is Brahman 
and there is no difference whatsoever. In the absence of actions there can 
be no result as the effect. “Absence of actions is because of the absence of 
the different factors.. - All talks of causality are ultimately irrelevant. 
To. the knower of Brahman all causes and effects are vadhita because the 
primordial ignorance is cancelled. .So-the Advaitist reaches the conclusion 
. that reality can be the cause of the effect only through some perverted 
vision. and false knowledge why and wherefore of which'are-indescribable. 
If Brahman were really the cause, the effect. would have been persistent 
and uncontradicted. ^ Násatonispadyatvát ^ pravrttyánarthakyantu 
Battvaviíesát iti sadasat pratiksepena -purvapaksa - mådarsya: na sam- 
vyavahara mátratváditi anirvacaniyatà siddhántità. 
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ROLE. OF SANSKRIT SOUNDS 
AS FOUND IN LATIN 


RABINDRAKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA SIDDHANTASHASTREE 


I have,dlready shown in some of my articles previously published in 
this journal and elsewhere that Persian, Greek, Latin, German and some 
other languages of the modern civilized world either originated from Sanskrit 
or were developed with the help of Sanskrit words as well as with the lin- 
guistic rules of the said ancient language. While entering into Latin, 
the original Sanskrit sounds. underwent some Bee sorts of changes, 
some of which are noted below : 


ir o ‘a’ ( A y 


1. Sometimes the ‘a’ sound of Sanskrit was changed into ‘i’ in Latin. 
For example : 7 


' Sanskrit ^ Latin - Sanskrit - Latin 


antar (inside ; within) intus _ madhyama (middle) medium 
garba (pride) (su) perbia masa (month) mensis 
paéya (behold) (as) picio sat (six) sex 
madhya (midst) medius spardhā (spirit) spiritus 


2. On several occasions the original ‘a’, sound was changed into 'u'. 
For example : 


Sanskrit Latin . . Sanskrit: ^ Latin 
aksa (sex ; sexus (sex) madhyama |J medium 
sense-organ) "- (medium) 
antar intus rava (roar) rudere 
tava (thy; your) | tu-us laksya (aim ; target) ‘luxo (to 
dislocate) 
daksa (expert) dux (guide) logtra (stone ; hated) lustrum 
| b (brothel) 
parjanya (cloud) purgo laksmi (fortune) ^. luxus 
a (cleanse) (luxury) 
pavitra (pure) purus sastha (sixth) sextus 
pürna (full) plenus sampida (suffer) suffero 


vyoma (void ; sky) venus (void). 
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3. On most occasions the ‘a’ sound of Sanskrit was changed into ‘e’. - 


For example : 
Sanskrit 


aksa 

anda (egg) 
adhah (down) 
asi (sword) 


asti (is) 


uttara (outward) 
karman 


(work ; composition) 


garba (pride) 
gharma (warm) 


janayitr (father) 
tanu (thin) 


tyaja (give up ; Imp. 


2/1) 


danta (tooth) 
daga (ten) 
nakta (night) 
naktam (,,) 


naptr (grand-child) 


navan (nine) 


H 


Sexus 
edere 
de 
ensis ' 


esti ;esb ` 


. exterus : 


carmen 
(song ; tune) 
(su) perbia 
vermis (a 
worm). 


genitor 


tenuis 
tego 
(to bury) 


dentes - 
docem - 
nocte 
noctem 


nepos (nephew) 


noven 


4. ‘a’ changed into ‘o’ : 


Sanskrit 


amáa (share) 
(a) varta (eddy) 
taru (tree) 


tyaja (give up) 
daga (ten) 
dama (home) 


vA 


nakta (night) 


. Latin 


BSOTS 


vertex 


torus (a 


mound) 


tego (to cover). 
docem 


domo 


nocte 


| Latin | 


Sanskrit 


 pafica (five) 


Latin 


quinque 


padati (going on foot) pedes 


paáu (animal) 


pagya [see (Imp.2/1) 


— pitr (father) 
vaha (convey ;: carry) 


varaha (boar) 


bhratr (brother) .- 


madhya (middle) 
madhyama (,,) 
mama (my) 


matr (mother) 
rajju (rope) 
gastha (sixth) 


sadas (meeting place) 


sarpa (serpent) 


sva (self) 


r 


svasya 
(relating to self) 


| Sanskrit 


naktam (night) 
navan (nine) 
parjanya (cloud) 


vaha (to carry) 


marttya (mortal) | 


laksya (target) 


pecu (sheep) 


| (as) . pieere - 
*. (to see) 
pater 


veho (drive ; 
. sail) 


' Verres 


frater ` 
medius 
medium 
meus 


~ mater 


restis 


-., Sextus 


sedes (a seat) 


Serpens 


se (himself ; 
herself) 
gese 


Latin 


noctem 
noven 


purgo (to 
. wash off) 


veho 
mortalis 


„© luxo(to . 


dislocate) ; 
lux (light) 


_harmya (mansion) ^ homini 
| -- ^ ' (home)* 
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5. On certain occasions the original ‘a’ was dropped : 


Sanskrit 


Latin Sanskrit Latin 
adhah (down) J ‘de varbara (barbarous) pauper 
u | | (poor) 
apsaras (fairy) faunus - vira (hero) ` vir (à man ; 
,. husband); 
par (equal ; 
a match) 
abata (pit) | puteus mama (mine) . > meus 
améa (share) sors miárita (mixed) mixtus 
gambhira (grave) gravis (heavy) ràjan (king) regnum ' 
"d 0t DIE CET Eos * (monarchy) 
daksa dux sūra (the sun) sol . 
devata (deity) deus = Ss - 
Cue uma x LORD 
l. ‘4’ shortened into ‘a’: ..: = 
` Sanskrit ^ Latin Sanskrit Latin E 


anima, (subtility) ^ anima (soul): 


karagara (prison) | carcer 
caru (charming) carmen 
(song ; tune ; 
poetry) | 
tara (star) — stella mE 
- nasus 


nasa (nose) 
2) dq changed into ‘w : 
Sanskrit 
datavya (due ; donatable) 
nasa (nose) ` b = a 
saphalya (success) 


3. £4’ changed into ‘e’ :. 


Sanskrit - ' Latin 
janu (knee) ^ ^  ' genu 
tara (star  . stella 


drāvi (to drivé away) | depello | 


` facies (from) 
fallo (to deceive) 

- fatum - 

manus (hand) 


vac (word ; speech) 
vala (a boy) 
bhagya (fate) :: 
manusa (a man) 


TI 
.Satias  (suffici- 


svasthya (health) 
Nee am enoy) 


€ ag Jj. 


Latin 


dubius (wavering in opinion) 
°’ pasus - - 


successus 
Sanskrit ' Latin 
- . o t 
varüha (a boar) verres 
masa (month) mensis 
rajan (king) . regnum 


" (kingdom) 
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4. ‘5’ changed into ‘fo’: 


Sanskrit . Latin Sanskrit  — . Latin ` 
kaka (crow) | . cornix . . dana (donation) i donum . 
kanda coniügo dhari (to borrow ; fero 
(trunk of a tree) (to connect) : to hold). 

5. ‘3’ dropped : | 

Sanskrit | Latin 
avarta (eddy) vorto 
paragata (dead ; fugitive) —— m fugito (to flee) 
yàyàvara (wandering) . _ 7 | vagus — 

EP : SX CX). d 8o wg. ELA 

l. ‘i changed into ‘a’ Pa ined «pater ; vistrte Gat) ae 

(empty). e 


2. T changed inka’ uw aii (Ginger) Panis —T€— upari e 
superus (superior) ; dvi (two) «duo. 

3. ‘i? underwent the change of guna (i<e) : anguli (finger) «tangere ; 
upari (up)<eruere (to dig up) ; tri (three) «tres ; dravi (to drive away) «— 
neve? Tudhire (blood ; Ee) les (red). = 

4. ‘i changed into ‘o’ : krsti TE cultor (eultivator) ; kigalaya 
(leaf of a te <folium. 

b. ‘i dropped : kathayati (he speaks ; he quotes)<quod (which); 
karoti (he creates)<creator (crreator); kirana (ray)<radius.; - Janayity l 
(father) T" pre (gare) «purus: - hee 4 a 


P(e) 2n 2 
1i T | ren ae into ‘a’ : vira (hero) <par (match ; equal). 
2. T changed into “w : lakgmi (fortune) «luxus (luxury ; extravaga- 


Les 
^ 


nce). 

3. T changed into 'e' ('e' underwent the change of guna) : SIV (to 
sew)<suere ; sampida (to suffer)<<suffere. 

4. ^ dropped : garira (form ; body ; figure) forma. 


u'(w) 
]. “w changed into ‘a’ : parodias (priest) <parens (parent); puspa 3 
(lower) «flos. T E 
2. ‘w changed into "i : rajju (rope) restis. 
3. ‘w changed into ‘e’ : anguli (finger) tangere ; upari (up)<eruere 
(to dig up) ; uttara (outward)<exter ; guru (teacher ; superior)<guber- 
nator (director ; governor) ; catur (four) <quater (four times) ; caru (charm- 
ing)<carmen (song ; tune ; poetry) ; $va$ura (father-in- law) «socer. l 
4. “w changed into 'o' (underwent the change of guna) : muhirtta- 
(moment) «momentum (motion) ; ; snusa (daughter. in- oS sponsa. a 
betrothed woman). i ` l 
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5. ‘w dropped : anupreranà (inspiration)=impulsio (impulse ; pres- 
sure) ; anuvak (reply)<invaco (invoke ; to call in) ; caru<Cearmen, 


"a" (wm) 


l. ‘a’ changed into ‘a’ : dhüma (smoke ; flame) flamma (flame). 

2. 'ü' changed into ‘e’ : dürba (a particular type of green plant); 
herba (a green plant) ; pürna (full) plenus ; sūra (hero) «heros. 

3. ‘a’ changed into ‘o’ (underwent the change of guna): süra (the 
sun)«sol. 


| T(R) 

l. *' changed into ‘a’ : prstha[posaka] (patron ; protector)<patro- 
[nus] ; vrsa (ox)<bos or vos ; $rhkhalà (anchor)<ancora. 

2. 'r' changed into ‘e’ : vrti (covering) < veleo (strong ; to be strong). 

3. ‘r changed into ‘o’ : naptr (a grand son)<nepos ; vrsa (bull)< 
bovis. 

4. ‘y’ changed into ‘ar’ (‘f underwent the change of guna) : ghrnà 
(abhorrence)<abhorrens (abhorrent ; hateful) ; $rhga (horn)< cornu. 

5. 'r' changed into ‘re’ or ‘ri’ : kr (to act)« creare (create) ; drdha 
(hard ; rigid ; strong) «rigidus. 

e (uw) 

l. The ‘e’ sound of Sanskrit, as a general rule, was shortened into 
a simple ‘i’ in Latin. For example : pradega (province)<provincia ; madhye 
(midst) «medius. | 

2. Sometimes the ‘e’ was changed into ‘u’ : eka (one)<unus ; anu- 
prerana (inspiration) «impulsio (impulse) ; bheka (frog) bufo. 


‘al’ (@) 
l. ‘ai’ shortened into ‘i’ : daiva_(divine)<divinus. 
2. ‘ai’ changed into ‘o’ : gaila (a hill) <collis. 


o (sit) 


l. ʻo’ changed into *a' : vyoma (void ; vacuum ; sky)<vanus ; vacuum. 

2. 'o' changed into ‘n’ : lostra (stone) lustrum (a bog ; a morass ; 
& brothel). s E j 

3. “o changed into ‘e’ : purodhas (priest)<parens (parents). 

4. ‘o’ changed into ‘y’ : stoma (a Vedie song)<hymen (a marriage 
song). 

ov (À) 

1. ‘au’ shortened into ‘w’ : yauvata (youth)<inventa. 

2. ‘au’ shortened into ‘o’ : saura (solar)<solaris, 
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‘k’ (sm) 


‘k’ changed into ‘t’ : mūka (dumb ; mute)<mutus. 
‘TF changed into ‘P’ (or ‘ph’) : bheka (frog)<bufo. 
'k' changed into ‘P’ : ulüka (owl)<ulula. 
‘k’ changed into ‘w’ : eka (one) unus. 
5. ‘k’? dropped: kaka (crow)<cornix ; :kirana (ray)<<radius ; 
prstha posaka (patron)<patronus (a protestor ; defender). 


‘kh’ (@) 
The ‘kh’ sound of Sanskrit, as a general rule, was deaspirated (changed 
into ‘k’) in Latin. For example : srikhala (anchor) ancora. 


eS m 


(m) | | 
1, On most occasions the ‘g’ sound of Sanskrit was devoiced in Latin ; 
but it was written with the letter ‘ce’. For example.: agra (top; eilge)<acies ; 
karügüra (a cell ; a prison)<carcer ; garbha (inside) < caverna (a hollow 
place). | 
2. 'g' changed into ‘t’ : bhagya (fate)<fatum. 
3. 'g' changed into ‘p’ : garba (pride) c [su] perbia. 


gh(u) 
The ‘gh’ sound of Sanskrit, as a general rule, was sometimes changed 


into ‘bh’ and on other occasions into ‘v’ : ghrnà (abhorrence)<abhorrens 
(abhorrent) ; gharma (wormth) <vermis (a worm). 


e(a) i l 
1. ‘c’ changed into ‘k’ or ‘q’ : catur (four)<quater ; pafica (five) 
<quinque. " 
2. 'e' dropped: gacchati (he goes ; he walks)<gradi (to walk). 


‘ch? ( g) D. ! 

1. ‘ch’ deaspirated (changed into ‘c’) : chatra (disciple) [dis]- 
cipulus, "E | 
2. ‘ch’ dropped : gacchati (he goes)<gradi (to go ; to walk). 


3. (sr). 

l. Sometimes the ‘j’ sound of Sanskrit was changed in Latin into 
tk’ which was written with the letter ‘œ. For example : jvalati (he kindles) 
' «accendi (to kindle). " n 

2. On most-occasions the original ‘f’ sound was changed into ‘g’: 
[krta] jfata (gratitude)<gratia (agreeableness) ; janu (knee)<genu ; tyaja 
give up| (imp. 2/1)<tego (to cover ; to conceal) ; pararijya (foreign) <pere- 
grinus ; parjanya (cloud)<purgo (to clear; to wash off); rajan (king)< 
regnum (royal power). l 
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9. fj changed into ‘t’ : rajju (rope) <restis. 
4. ‘P? changed into ‘s’ : rajju <restis. 
5. 'j changed into ‘v’ : jivita (llving) <vividus. 

6. ‘P dropped : jñāta (known) «notus (get knowledge of) ; vibha- 
jati (he divides) <dividere (to divide) ; samjfia (sense) «sensus: 


T (9) 
1. ‘a’ changed into a simple ‘n’ sound : jñäta (known) «notus ; pafica 


(five) «quinque. 
2. w changed into 'r' : [krta] jiatà (gratitude) —gratia. 


(z) 
l. The ‘p sound of Sanskrit ‘as a general rule’ was changed into ‘x’ 
in Latin: sat (six) «sex. 


‘th’ (3) 


The original ‘th’ sound was deaspirated in Latin : prstha[posaka] 
(patron) <patro[nus| (a protector) ; sastha (sixth) «sextus. 


d'(s) 


The ‘d’ sound of Sanskrit was changed into ‘r’ : nidi (nerve) «nervi ; 
sampida (suffer) <suffere. 


g (a) 


l. % changed into ‘n’ : pürnae (full) <plenus. 

2. 'n' changed into ‘d’ ; kirana (ray) «radius. 

3. ‘n’ dropped : anuprerand (inspiration)<impulsio (pressure) ; anda 
(egg)<edere (to devour) ; ghrna (abhorrence) <abhorreo (to be disinclined) ; 
preranà (impulse ; inspiration) a (impulse ; influence) ; varnu (river ; 
stream) «rivus. 

V («) 

1. On most occasions the original ‘t’ sound of Sanskrit became 
devoiced in Latin (‘t’ was changed into ‘d’) : kathayati (he speaks ; he quotes) 
<quod (to relate); gacchati (he goes) <gradi (to go) ; jvalati (kindles) 
<‘accendere, accendo (to kindle, to excite). 

2. St: changed into 'p': chatra (a pupil)<(dis)cipulus ; chatri 
(a female student) <[dis]cipulae. : 

3. ‘t changed into ‘P’ (or ‘ph’) : uttara (out) <foras, foris. 

4. ‘t? dropped : drti (pit ; din)<edere ; naptr (a grandson) <nepos ; 
pavitra (pure) <purus ; stoma (a Vedic song) <hymin (a marriage song). 


‘th’ (a) 


The ‘th’ sound of Sanskrit was deaspirated in Latin ; ratha (chariot). 
<rota (a wheel) ; svasthya (health) <sanitas (health ; soundness). 
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«d? ( z) 


1. 'd' became devoiced (was changed into ‘t’) : spardha (spirit)< 
spiritus, v | 

2. 'd' changed into ‘b’ ; rudra (the deity of anger and destruction) 
—ruber (red). | | l | 

3. ‘Œ changed into ‘v’ : pradeáa- (province) «provincia. 

4. ‘d’ changed into ‘h’ : darba (a particular kind of green plant) - 
<herba (a green plant). i i 

9. 'd' dropped : kranda (to ery)<clamor ; clamare ; dvanda (dual ; 
double) <dualis ; dvara (door) <foris. Oo 


‘dh’ (wq) 


Thej‘dh’ sound of Sanskrit was deaspirated in Latin : adhah (down) 
«^de ; dvividha (of two kinds) <divido- (to divide) ; madhya (middle) 
«media ; madhye (midst) «medio, medius. 


tn? ( sq ) 7 
1. ‘n’ changed into ‘m’ : kranda (to ery) <clamor. 
2. ‘w changed into T : dvandva (dual ; double) <dualis. 


" 8. “w dropped : parjjanya (cloud)<purgo (to cleanse ; to wash off). 


p (9) 


1. On most occasions the ‘p’ sound of Sanskrit was aspirated (changed 
into “ph’ or ‘f’) in Latin. For example : apsaras (fairy) <faunus (a mythic 
deity of the forest) ; puspa (flower)<flos, floris ; sampida (to suffer)<suffere. 

2. ‘p’ changed into ‘g (or E’) : pafica (five)<quinque. 


‘ph’ (q) 


The original ‘ph’ was changed into ‘c’ : siphalya (success) <successus. 


b (q) “ . a 


In Sanskrit there are two different sounds, one written as q and the 
‘other as 4. The former belongs to the pavarga and the latter to the antah- 
stha group. In the Roman script the former sound is written with the 
letter ‘b’ and the latter with ‘v’. In Latin, on various occasions, distinc- 
tion between these two letters are not found. When the ‘v’ of Sanskrit 
was dealt as ‘b’ in Latin, I like to count it as ‘b’ on the present occasion’; 
because of its pattern of changes. Thus in the following examples the ‘v’ 
of Sanskrit will be read as ‘b’. 
1. The original ‘b’ on various occasions was devoiced (was changed 
into ‘p’), For example : ; 


- 
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Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit Latin 
abata (a pit) E puteus varbara (barba- pauper 
dravi (to drive depe (llere) rous) (poor) 

away) vibhüti (glory ; proferre 
vadisa (hook for piscis (a fish) wealth) (to make 
catching fish) l i known) 
vīra (hero) pār (equal ; 
a match) 


2, On different occasions the ‘b’ was devoiced and aspirated (‘b’ was 
changed into ‘ph’): 


Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit Latin 
dvàra (door) foris . vac (speech ; word) facies (face) 
vareas (force) facere (to make — vala (boy; fallo 

money) , immature) (deceitful) 
varbara (wild) ferus vivada (feud) feudum 


3. Sometimes ‘b’ was changed into 'g' : lamba (long) «longe, longus. 
4. On most occasions the original ‘b’ was dropped. 


Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit ` Latin 
danava (demon) daemon svagura (father-in-law) socer 
dvividha’ dividere . sya (self) se(himself ; 

(of two kinds) (to divide) _ herself). . 
rava (roar) rudere svasya sese (,,) 
(of himself or herself) 
ávabhra (cavern) caverna svasthya (health) sanitas 
évan. (dog) canis 


l. ‘bh’ changed into ‘p’ : áobha (beauty) -Ceomputoare (to reckon 
together). | 
. 2, ‘bh’ changed into ‘P’ (or 'ph') : bhagya (fate ; destiny) fatum; 
bhratr (brother) <frater. E ! 

9. ‘bh’ deaspirated (changed into 'b'): bheka (frog ; toad) <bufo. 
y (a) 
1. ‘y’ changed into "j': yukta (joined)«: [con]jungere (to join). 
2. ‘y changed into “g : miyika (magician)<magica, magice (magic) ; 
vayavara (wandering) <vagus (vagrant ; vagabond), 

3. “y changed into ‘io’: àrogya (cure) «curatio (care ; to take care) ; 
pagyati (he sees) <[cons]picari (to see); madhya (middle)<medio] via]. 

4. ‘y changed into 'e': tyaja [give up (Imp. 2/1)]<tego (to cover) ; 
svasya (of himself ; of herself ; of itself) <sese (himself ; herself ; itself), 

5. ‘y’ dropped : kathayati (he speaks ; he quotes; ho relates)<quod 
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(to relate); janayitr (father) <genitor ; bhagyam (fate)<fatum ; laksya 
(aim ; destination) <luxo (to dislocate) ; sadhya (saint) <sancta, sanctus ; 
svisthya (health)<sanitas. 


e? (x ) 


1. On various occasions the ‘r’ sound of Sanskrit was changed into 
‘T’ in Latin. For example : ELA 


* 


Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit Lati 
anupreranàá impulsio dageraka (camel) camelus 
(inspiration) (impulse) purna (full) plenus 
kranda (to cry) clamor prerana( push) pulsus 

chatra (disciple) | dis | cipulus Sara (the sun) sol 
tarà (star) stella $atru (enemy) hostilis 


2. On most occasions the ‘r’ was dropped in Latin. For example : 


Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit | Latin 
agra(top;edge)' acies pavitrata (piety) ^ pietas (devo- 
i tion ; duti- 
' fulness). 
apsaras (fairy) faunus (a mythic vastra (cloth) vestire 
i deity of the forest). 
antaranga intimus migrita (mixed) (per) mixtus 
(intimate) (inmost ; muhirtta momentum 
' innermost). - (moment) (movement) 
ürmmi (wave) undo _yayavara — vagus 
kandarpa (Cupid) ^ cupido (desire) (wandering) 
tarpana (pleasing) ^ poena (penalty) harmya ` homini (house) 
paragata (dead ; fugito ` ; (mansion) . Tenn (a man) 


fugitive). (to flee). 


T (a) 


1. The ‘I’ sound of Sanskrit was-often changed into ‘ in Latin. 
For example: anguli (finger) <tangere ; jvalati (he kindles) <accendere 
(to kindle) ; grnkhala (anchor) <ancora. 

2. Sometimes the ‘I’ was dropped : süphalya (success) -successus. 


Cy! (a) 


1. The 'v' sound of Sanskrit often underwent the change of Sampra- 
sdvaya (was changed into 'u') in Latin. 
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Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit Latin 
tava (thy; thine) ^ tu-us . varvara (wild) ^ ferus 
tvam (thou; you) tu vàyu(air; wind) aura 
deva (deity) deus vivüda (feud) feudum 
dvi (two) duo =, siv (to sew) suere 
pavitra (pure) purus = ^ e 


2. On different occasions the original ‘v’ sound was dropped: 


Sanskrit Latin . Sanskrit Latin 
danava (demon) daemon évagurah (parents-soceri 
pavitra purus in-law) 
pürva (prior) prior satitva (chastity) ^ castitas 
$van (dog) canis —. sva (self) ge 
ávaéura (father- socer . svasya (of self) sese 

in-law) | svasthya (health) ^ sanitas 
$ (x) 


l. ‘$ changed into K’ : daga (ten) <decem ; grnkhala (anchor)< 
ancora ; $van «Ceanis ; gaila (hill) <collis ; vadida (hook for catching fish) 
<piscis. (In these cases ‘c’ in Latin is pronounced as ‘k’). 

2. '$' changed into ‘ec’ : pradega (province) «provincia ; paáu (ani- 
mal; cattle) <pecus (cattle ; a herd) ; pasya [behold (Imp. 2/1] <[as]- 
picio ; salati (he moves ; he walks)«[du]cere (tolead); $va$ura «socer. 


3. ‘£ changed into ‘$’: amga (share) <sors ; miérayati (he mingles) 
<misceo (to mingle; to mix) ; samsa (to relate ; to indicate) <sensus(sense) ; 
S$va$ura «socer ; $va$urüh —soceri; $vas (to sign)<sus[piro] (to sigh for; ` 
long for). 

4. '$' changed into 'h': satru (enemy) <hostilis (enemy ; hostile) ; 
gira (hero) heros ;  érhga (horn) xeoru. 

5. '$' changed into ‘P’: garita (form ; shape)<forma. 

6. '$' changed into ‘x’ : pe¢i (muscle ; tissue)<textus (a web ; struc- 


ture); migrita (mixed) <mixtus. - 


'e (a) 


l. ‘s’ changed into ‘s’ : manusya (man) <manus(hand) ; lostra (stone ; 
„a hated thing) <lustrum (a bog ; morass i brothels) ; vrsa (ox; bull)< 
bos or vos ; şaf (six) «sex ; sagtha (sixth) <sextus ; snusà (son's wife) < 
: Sponsa (bride). | 


2, * changed into 'k' : asta (eight)<octo. (‘c’ pronounced as ‘k’). 
3. ‘gs’ changed. into ‘x’: sastha (sixth) <sextus. 
4, ‘s’ dropped : prstha[posaka] (patron) «petro (nus), 
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s (@) 
l. ‘s’ changed into ‘k’ which is written with the letter ‘œ’ : samans 
‘(common ; same) «communis ; ae (creator) «ereator ; satitva (chastity) - 
<castitas. . i 
2. ‘s’ changed into ‘h’: stoma (hymn) «hymnus. 
3. 's' dropped : svasthya (health) «sanitas. 


h (x) 

1, 'h' changed into ‘g’: lih (to lick) «lig [urio] ; linge ; lihyati (he 
licks) <lingua (a tongue). 

2. ‘h’ dropped : muhürtta oue ; varaha «verres ; vahutva 

(variety) «varietas. 

‘ks’ (ww) 


The ‘ks’ sound of Sanskrit was changed into ‘x’ in Latin. Fore xample : 
aksa (sex) «sexus ; daksa (expert)<dux (a guide ; a leader) ; laksya (aim ; 
destination ; goal) <luxo (to dislocate) ; laksmi (fortune) «lux (light). 


DRAMATIC LANGUAGE IN SAMUEL 
BECKETT 


CHAITANYA 


Roman Ingarden! has distinguished four functions of the language 
of drama : statement, expression, communication, and influence of one 
character upon another. Each of these by itself may be said to represent 
a single dimension of the action in which they all depend ; in combination 
they form not only the action, but also the presentation of the action to 
the spectator. In order to underline the significance of a special inci- 
dent, that incident has to be removed from the context of ordinary 
happenings. It is language that must delineate the special quality of this 
incident as well as its significance. In life, to use M. McLuhanian expres- 
sion, language is a means of release from involvement with objects. 
Without language, Bergson suggests, human intelligence would have 
remained totally involved in the objects of its attention. “Language does 
for intelligence what the wheel does for the feet and the body."? It extends 
and amplifies man. Language is only a release from involvement with the 
objects when there is an accepted relationship between the objects described 
and the medium (language) through which it is done. Beckett rejects 
this relationship. Words come to be regarded as serving more to betray 
thought than to convey it, and there is a general regret that words (like 
cubist paintings) eannot be the things themselves. 

“Words, there is ne else but words, a voiding of words, here 
as always, nothing else." 

The alternative to wo is silence. What J. P. Sartre attributos 
to Jules Renard the invention of a “literature of silence" is true in the case 
of Beckett as well. The function of a word is to make superfluous the 
actual presence of the thing signified. Ideally, therefore, the language 
which fully accomplishes its mission, annihilates the universe. But having 
supplanted everything that exists, it no longer signifies anything—it becomes 
that silence which is ",....... the ultimate possibility of words.’’* 

But in life and theatre words are to be accepted. In theatre one 
must always speak. As Andre Malaraux has stated : “The main problem 


! Roman Ingarden, Das literarische Kunstwerk, (Tubingen, 1960 
pp. 406-407.  — | 
* Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media (Signet, 1986), p. 83. 
3 Beckett, The Unnamable (Calder and Boyars, 1964), p. 89. 
* Maurice Blanchot, La Pari du Feu (NRF. 1962), p. 325, 
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it 
for the director of a film is to know when his ‘characters must speak ; in the - 
theatre one must not forget that they always speak.” The language 
they speak must delineate the special quality of the incident as well as 
its significance. Incomplete events, personal self-expression, peculiarities 
of communication, and reciprocal influence of; characters, must all be bound 
together in such a way that the spectator can; grasp the total intention that 
is to be fulfilled by the combination of tlie separate functions, Thus, 
within the different dimension of dramatic language, relationships are con- 
stantly being formed between the chav acters ene and between the 
characters and the audience. i 7 
In the modern theatre, this self-evident ‘tasks of dramatic language 
is no longer to be taken for granted ; for in such drama, dramatic lan- 
guage. may lose one or more of its designated dimensions. Thus, 
the form of expression can be dominated by subjective feelings whose 
significance remains obscure for the spectator. Or the characters can 
speak to each other without communicating anything, for the éxperience 
has become incommunicable. Similarly, we find little use of language 
as a means of influence, for the desire to; influence another presupposes 
a definite purpose in the mind of the speaker, and: lack of purpose is a vital. 
characteristic of the modern situation. Thus the characters themselves 
become problematical. In the drama, individuality can only be. established 
through the presentational force of the language, and clearly defined 
characters can only arise from clearly defined human relationships. 
Mr. Roman Ingarden mentions expr ession or self-expression as one 
of the functions of the language in drama. Maddy Rooney in All That 
Fall, like Beckett rejects language as a means of self. -expression, She 


tries to use language Re self-expression, but she realizes that her attempt 
is a failure : 


“I use none but the dins words, E hope, and yet I € À find 
my way of speaking very .......... bizarre,” 

Her words are bizarre in that at times they are startling or incon- 
gruous. Her quest for self- b uisi is reflected in unusual phrases such 
as ‘you startled the life out of me" or "safe to haven" and in rare words 
such as “ramdam”. Her language contrasts with that of the men she 


meets on her way to the station. > í 


| 
Christy speaks purely by formula, commenting on the ree 


“Nice day for the races, Ma’ am)? 

and trying to transact business : à 

"I suppose you wouldn't be in need ‘of a small load of dung ?" 
Christy does not use language to -— inner feelings. The old 
5 Quoted from his Breviaire du Vena in Henri Angels Esíhe- 
lique du cinema, “Que sais-je ?" No. 751 (Paris 1962), p. 122. 


| 
| 
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stock cliches work well enough for his purposes ; he is ruled by language. 
Ironically, Mrs. Rooney’s attempt to communicate results in ill feelings - 
between her and the other characters. Christy. is embarrassed by her 
poetic sence of humour. The playful Mr. Tyler, onthe other band, can 
take her jokes and even return them ; but Tyler is embarrassed by 
Mrs. Rooney’s emotional side. When she recalls her lost daughter, Minnie, 
he tries to subvert her touching reminiscence : 

“Come, Mrs. Rooney, come, the mail ..... oe . 

Like Christy, Mr. Tyler speaks “by formula ;" his sense of humour is 
a social habit. He is unable to face Mrs. Rooney’s serious side. At one 
point Dan Rooney observes that Maddy is "struggling with a dead language", 
and Maddy calls her effort “unspeakably excruciating”. The prospect 
that the English language will “be dead in time, just like our own poor 
dear Gaelic...... " comforts her. When the “urgent baa” of a lamb is 
heard, Maddy rhapsodizes : 

^. “Qh, the pretty little wooly lamb, crying to suck its mother! Theirs 
has not changed, since Arcady.” 

Beckett contrasts the timeless language of Arcady with the dying 
language of man, which has become formal and inadequate. 

Dan Rooney finds 2 satisfactory language - the language of number 
Nirvana is to “sit at home on the remnants of my bottom counting the 
hours - till the next meal" This ideal language, however, becomes a frus- 
tration. Noting that the number of steps at the station is never the same, 
Dan exclaims, “Sometimes I wonder if they do not change them. in the 
night." Words have a “meaning” and the language of words imposes 
logie on events which appear as an insupportable servitude, as Watt argues. 
Number gives a sense of freedom. There is no coherence of logical necessity. 
Numbers are less nl bound to “meanings” than words. The sum : 
2+2=4 has "meaning" in the world of sweets and apples. It has reality. 
But in the Belacqua-interstics between these hard numerical realities 
lies the mysterious world of incommensurables-numbers which must 
exist (because they perform certain clearly-defined functions in rela. 
tion to other numbers), and yet do not exist ...... which is impossible. 
The square root of 2, for example. “Somewhere between 1182 
and iffy we may expect 4/3 to exist, though we should ^ not 
expect to find it. But we can name it, know it is there, although 
it is impossible."" 

The important function of the language, in the theatre, metioned 
by Mr. Roman Ingarden is to explore the possibility of influence of 
one character. upon another. Human relationship is complex in 
Beckett. It bears a strange relation to stage action. In reading 
Beckett’s plays, one is immediately struck ‘by the  extensiveness of 
the stage directions concerning the actions of the characters. Above all, 


| '. Huge Kenner, S. Beckett: A Critical Study, (Calder and Boyarss 
1964), pp. 107. 
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at the beginning of Endgame and Krapp’s Last Tape there is far more 
stage direction than dialogue, which in itself indicates that external 
action is not to be developed through relationships between characters. - 
For this reason, too, the play does not! | progress beyond its initial 
framework described in the stage directions, which simultaneously 
embrace the room and the situation -of ;the characters. Thus the 
stage directions establish a certain measure of coherence which can- 
not be further enhanced by anything that might happen in the play. What- 
ever features seem to guarantee continuity are confined to the stage 
direction, so that the lack of coherence! in the main text, which 
contains the actual utterances of the characters, is shown to be a 
purpose in itself, à 

The stage direction are more than: ordinary stage directions : 
they are linked to the situation of the | ‘characters. Insofar as the 
stage directions describe the gestures of the characters, these are 
an indication of the author’s wishes in production. Thus in a scene like 
the beginning of Endgame, the stage directions sketch a pantomime. 
“Clov goes and stands under window left. Stiff, staggering walk. He looks 
up window left. He turns and looks at window right. He goes and stands. 
under window right. He looks up at window right. He turns and looks” 
at window left. He goes out, comes back immediately with a small step- 
ladder, carries it over’ and sets it down under window left, gets 
up on it, draws back curtain. He gets down, takes six steps (for example) 
towards window right, goes back for ladder, carries it over and sets it 
down under window right, gets up on it, draws back curtain. He 
gets down, takes three steps towards ,window left, goes back for 
ladder, carries it over and sets it down under window ‘left, gets up. 
on it, looks out of window. Brief laugh. He gets down, takes one 
step towards window right, goes back for ladder, carries it over and 
sets it down under window right, gets up on it, looks out of window. 
Brief laugh. He gets down, goes with a ladder towards ashbins, 
halts, turns, carries back ladder and sets it down under window 
right, goes to ashbins, removes a sheet ; ‘covering them, folds it over 
his arm. He raises one lid, stoops and ' looks into bin. Brief laugh. 
He closes lid. Same with other bin. He! goes to Hamm, removes sheet 
covering him, folds it over his arm. Ina | dressing- -gown, a stiff toque on ' 
his head, a large blood-stained handkerchief, over his face, a whistle hanging 
from his neck, a rug over his knees, thick socks on his feet, Hamm seems 
to be asleep. Clov looks him over. Brief laugh. ‘He goes to door, halts, 
turns towards auditorium,” l 

The astonishing thing about this opening tableau lies in the fact that 
the only character who can still move finds it difficult to link the mechanics 
of movement with the purpose of his moving. Clov, the servant, wishes 
to see out of the two windows of the room that bounds the space of the 
theatre action. To do this, he brings a ladder on which he can climb up 


i 
1 
al 
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to the high windows. After climbing up to the left window, he starts towards 
the right, only to notice after a few steps that he needs the ladder. 


The same procedure takes place when Clov again approaches the left 
window. In these movements to and fro, we can see the problem of coordi- 
nating intention with action. Although Clov's movements are governed 
by a definite wish, the experience gained during the first attempt is not 
enough to enable him to perform the same action adequately when he tries 
again. Thus; experience ceases to be à guide and cannot even serve to 
connect identical situations. Through this complete isolation of similar 
Situations, the usual association of purpose and action begins to dissolve, 
since each situation is always the first one for the person called upon to act, 
and it is based on no precedent. However, if the possibility of experience 
disappears, that in itself is proof that all happenings become valid as ex- 
perience only when related to a purpose or an intention. The very tri- 
viality of the example at the beginning of Endgame reveals as illusory the 
usual ability of people to form relationships. In this way, the stage direc: 
tions draw attention to the behaviour of the characters in the play. 


The stage directions achieve their special function when the coordina- 
tion between expression and action is completely dissolved. - The conclu- 
sion of both Acts of Waiting for Godot presents a clear example of this, 
With the exception of the speaker, the final lines of both Acts are identical ; 
Vladimir and Estragon utter the intention : “Yes, let's go," and the stage 
directions in both cases read : "They do not move.” Since it is left to the 
stage directions to point out the inability of the characters to carry out 
their decision, the contradiction is not seen by the characters themselves 
as being in any way problematical. On the contrary, this disturbance 
of the natural order is presented 88 being quite normal. The repetition 
emphasizes the characters’ unawareness of problems, and it is this very 
acceptance of abnormality which is bound to puzzle the spectator. “The 
anguish of Beckett’s theatre springs from this kind of theatrical organiza- 
tion, for the stage directions emphasize the dissolution of the coordinates 
of speech and deed precisely because the characters are not conscious of 
this dissolution.’*®, They do not meditate about their own incapacity, 
although the very obviousness of the contradiction—to want to go and 
yet to remain—ought to force them into a realization of their situation. 
Through this disturbed relationship, their naivete is revealed as grotesque, 
The lack of reflection necessitates the stage directions, which in turn make 
obvious the absurdity of such behaviour. The stage directions are designed 
to maintain this obviousness. Ifin a drama, the "dissolution of all coordina- 
tion" is “taken as the theme", then the presentation of such a condition 
requires extensive stage directions, as the lack of coordination between 


s Wolfgange Iser, Germanische-Romanische Monatsschriff, Neue 
Folge 11. p. 451. | 
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speech and action can be pointed out only by a means that-is ba ey 
of the characters themselves. 
One can see how closely the stage directions are eia to the i 
of the characters, since they are little concerned with presenting any outside. 
réality. Although the characters are constantly speaking to one another; 
their dramatic lacks those factors that Mr. Ingarden described as expression, 
communication, and reciprocal influence. Their talk lacks wliat Mr. Riedrich 
Duerrenmatt € ‘some other ingredient"*. which adds ' ‘pique, drama, 
double meaning" to their conversation. Beéckett’s characters" conversas 
tion is usually accomplished through an abr upt exchange of tr ivialities, 
as in the Hamm-Clov dialogue beginning with Hamm's command, E 


- 


“Open the window.” ONE ae 
- and ending with Clov’s remark, | 

«Tf I don't kill that rat he'll die." "EP 

In such a dialogue, language is conceived neither as expression nor as 
communication. The characters lack of interest in the individual topics is 
shown by the quick shift of subjects : the opening of the window, Clov's 
opinion, the father's plight, the wish to be kissed, the request for the dog, 
Clov’s decision to go. No theme is brought to a clear conclusion, so that 
the indifference towards all events obscures any significance they might 
have, and prevents any further penetration." Thus the dialogue becomes 
abstract, because there is no motivation and intention in the conversation, 
despite the exchange of words, so that the dialogue expresses only an acce- 
lerating change of subjects, which follow swiftly upon one another. This 
seems paradoxical in that, despite the torrent of speech, there is no awareness 
of a problem in the lack of verbalized purpose. Hence, the swift sequence 
of subjects appears as a shrinking of reality, not to the characters but to 
the spectators. This i impression is intensified by the fact that the characters 
do not react to one another’s words, and this is presented as perfectly normal 
behaviour. In Beckett’s theatre, the unexpected is presented as normal. 

The dialogue elucidates the isolation of the characters from their various 
situations. The short speeches correspond to the quickly changing subjects, 
and both reveal a dissolution of the relationship between speech and speaker. 
This tendency can go so far as actually to separ ate the speaker from his words. 
When Hamm in Endgame calls upon Clov to say a few wor ds from his heart, 
the servant answers him : | 

Clov : They said to me, That’ s love, yes yes, not a doubt, now you seo 
how... . 

How easy it is. . They said to me, That's friendship, yes yes, ...... 

..look at all that beauty.......... - | 


Friendship, beauty, order, and compassionate love, which Clove enume- 
rates, are conventional formulae of consolation for a man in Hamm’ S situa- 


? Friedrich Duerrenmatt, Problems of ihé Theatre, translated by 
G. Nellhaus, published in The Tulane Drama ‘Review (Oct. 1958). 
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tion. .But the use of the third person plural means that these words do not 
express the feelings of Clov’s heart ; rather, they seem to be whispered by a 
voice through which what is spoken loses any connection with the person 
speaking, : Neither human ties nor the particular form of expression are 
enough to give true meaning to Clov's speech. Even though Olov knows 
what Hamm would like to hear, there can be no doubt that Hamm’s wishes 
have no influence over him. This split between what is said and what is 
expected negates the expression of human relationships and all inner emo- 
tions by means of language. Since Clov continues to speak, his remarks 
remain abstract, between they do not correspond to Hamm's wish, and yet 
they are the expression of Clov’s own feelings. In this case the abstract 
is so detached from the concrete situation that speech and character begin 
to be cut off from one another. 

"This dissolution of the relation between speech and character is not 
without its implications for language as ‘a vehicle of meaning. An episode 
of the Pozzo-Lucky scene in Waiting for Godot shows the importance of this 
problem for Beckett. Pozzo, the master, drives Lucky, thé servant with a 
piece of rope around his neck, like a beast of burden. Vladimir and Estragon 
look with astonishment upon this unusual procession which breaks into then 
boredom, ‘““Huddled together, shoulders hunched, cringing away from the 
menance, they (Vladimir and Estragon) wait." 

They are afraid (when the pair does not appear), then surprised (when 
Lucky and Pozzo appear) and after some seconds they are relapsed into the 
feeling of boredom. Even the master- servani pair cannot fill up the tedium 
of time. 
“Nothing happens, nobody comes, nobody goes, it’s awful |^ says 
Estragon ; thereupon Vladimir proposes to Pozzo that he can make Lucky 
think : E 


“Tell him to think". | 
If thinking is understood as & performance, the meaninglessness of 
. thinking for the characters becomes evident. As a diversion, it embodies 
the unusual, contrasting with the normal behaviour of people. Up to this 
point, we did not expect the protagonists to seek knowledge of the world or 
-of themselves, but we now see, through this desire to experience thinking 
as a "show", how little the characters themselves are oriented towards pene- 
trating the situation in which they find themselves. For it is foreign to them 
to conceive of thinking as a possibility of mastering situations. From this 
arises the continual changing of subjects of conversation throughout the 
play; since the characters refuse to think out each individual situation. 
“Thus, the characters’ verbal exchanges remain without relation to the basic 
situation of the play : waiting for Godot. 
This separation of thinking from behaviour is clearly seen in Lucky’s 
method of thinking: Lucky begins his declamation with the prima causa 
God, but soon falls into a pattern of speech no longer bearing upon God's 
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existence, but losing intself in repetition of similar-sounding words and sylla- 
bles. The meaning dissolves into a rhythm!* which dominates Lucky’s 
method of thinking, so that the words are strung together not by logic but 
by their sound quality . “God quaquaquaqua with white beard quaqua 
quaqua outside time....time will tellare plunged in torment plunged in 
fire whose fire flames. - ..Acacacacademy of Anthropopopometry... . Bishop 
Berkeley being.. à 


Words are transformed into stimuli ydh destroy. the logie that ought 
to underlie the act of thinking. Language is no longer directed towards 
depicting given situations, for the transformation of words into stimuli 
sets up chains of association, the links and development of which eannot 
be grapsed. 


The independence of language is proof that the characters are intent 
upon neither expression nor communication, Since all purpose is absent 
from their conduct, they really donot need language, which thereupon begins 
to free itself from them. If they continue to. speak in spite of this, it is to 
convince themselves that they are alive. Since, however, the characters 
have nothing to communicate to one another, their deeds become indepen- 
dent of their words ; language falls upon them from the outside, as-it were. 
It is thus possible for them, through their uncommunicative speech, quite 
involuntarily to create a situation with which they cannot deal because it 
does not arise from any purpose that was hidden within them as motiva- 
tion, and that. they wanted to- communicate.. This principle of their 
conversation may bo illustrated by the following exchange between the two 
main characters for Waiting for Godot : 


Estragon : What am I to say? 

Vladimir : Say, I am happy. 

Estragon : I am happy. 

Vladimir : So am I. 

Estragon : So am I. 

Vladimir : We are happy. ; | 

Estragon : We are happy. (silence) What do we do now, now that 
that we're happy ? Just ae arbitrarily, at the end of the play, one says 
to the other that they could hang themselves, whereupon they immediately 
and thoughtlessly set about it, only to abondon the plan as haphazardly 
as it came to them. 


Sometimes the characters seem almost to be ruled by language, which 


acts as an immediate stimulus to their behaviour. Because of the lack 
of purpose in their conduct, the contigency of language decides what is 

1°Ruby Cohn asserts that Lucky’s speech has & coherent syntax and 
his torrent of words “is a carefully wrought pone structure.” Atkins goes 
a step diu and argues that Lucky’s Lid is “a protasis of theological 
argument,’ 
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real for them at any particular moment. Language presents those rea- 
lities which change with frightening speed, because no situation. can 
affect the indifference of the speaking characters. “Language and reali ty 
become identical,'! though at the same time the combination of the two 
strikes us, paradoxically, as being unreal, because the sequence of events 
remains ultimately unrelated.to what the characters might actually have 
in mind. Through their language, they bring about something they did 
not intend. For these characters a situation is real only so long as it is 
mentioned ; it does not reach beyond its immediate significance. As far as 
the spectator is concerned, he feels that these situations must have a mean- 
ing, and yet the constant switching of subjects makes him aware that this 
meaning will always elude him. The stimulus quality of language ex- 
perienced by the characters reveals that there is no effort at a logical-rational 
association of the speeches ; at this point meaning and stimulus of language 
begin to be mutually exclusive. 


The language, which is largely detached from the speakers themselves, 
has lost its dramatic character, in so far as it does not represent any l 
act of reciprocal influence or genuine communication. But despite this 
change in the use of language, Beckett manages through the titles of his 
plays to give dramatic force to the indifference that permeates the dialogue. 
The titles of his dramas indicate a specific intention : the waiting for Godot, 
the end of Endgame, or the last tape of Krap. Performance em- 
phasizes this intention, rather than making it concrete. Through 
performance, tension arises because of the incompatibility between 
the indifference which governs the dialogue and the expectation implied 
by the title of the play. Like Ionesco, in the plays of Beckett there 
is dialectical tension. In Ionesco, this dialectical tension is between the 
outer and inner reality. In Beckett, it is between meaningless dialogue 
and poignancy of the title of the play. Such tension certainly lacks the 
fascination of speech in classical drama, which provides for the reciprocal 
effects of dialogue on the conduct of the protagonists. Beckett inverts 
this procedure. The spectator’s anticipation of future events, as aroused 
by the title, is never fulfilled by word or by deed, so that during the course 
of the play there is a reduotion rather than an increase of the tension suggested 
through the title. But it is this very means that Beckett succeeds 
in making the end, or the fruitless wait, a part of the spectators own 
personal reality, precisely because the end does not fulfill the expectation 
set up in the title for reader or spectator. This process is further intensi- 
fied by the fact that the lack of action forces concentration of interest upon 
the dialogue of the charaeters, and the apathy underlying this dialogue 
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contrasts with the expectations of the spectator, and has. the effect of 
gradually replacing the tension with a kind of paralysis. 

This restrictive effect permeates the entire theatrical event, for the 
conduct of the characters prevents the development of any - "toherent theme: 
Their apathy leads to the static quality of the situations, which is inter- 
rupted from without in Waiting for Godot, just as the spectator has grown 
accustomed ‘to the lack of anything happening. The entrance of the Pozzo- 
Lucky pair thus has a sensational effect. ; As Gunther Anders phrased 
it, "the stagnation which, at the beginning, the spectator had rejected . 
as hardly acceptable, but finally accepted as the ‘law of the Godot 
world,’s is suddenly disturbed by the ‘intrision of characters who 
are undeniably aetive."? To present events, as disturbance is a remarkably 
subtle technique, since the tivo main characters are waiting precisely for 
events. Through their speech the expectation has become an illusion, 
which is shattered when the two real people appear on stage. Thereupon 
a new tension arises, in that a way out of paralysis seems to open up, both 
‘for the spectator and for the two main characters. The : Pozzo-Lucky. 
pair is not the awaited Godot, and interest is now aroused in the signifi- 
cance of the two figures.. i - 

Gunther Anders interprets the Pozzo.Lucky entrance as a modern 
master-servant allegory. To depict mankind symbolically through. this 
pair is an expression of the struggle for mastery, which has become the 
hallmark of reality. "Thus Vladimir and Estragon are confronted. with 
modern reality, which they did not expect; At first they are captivated 
by the appearance of the new characters ; something has happened -to 
interrupt the stagnation of boredom. | Buti their conversation with Pozzo 
reveals how incapable they are of dealing with this pair that appeared so 
abruptly. In the middle of the conversation, Estragon. cries out : 
"Nothing happens, nobody comes, nobody goes, it’s awful". And when 
Pozzo and Lucky depart, the conversation of the two main char aoters reveals 
that the meeting has made no difference to their PUDE OR 

Valdimir: That passed the time. | 

Estragon : It would have passed in any case. 

Vladimir: Yes, . but not so rapidly.! 

Estragon : What do we do now? | 

Vladimir : I don't know. 


Indeed, the next day Estragon ci can no longer remember the Dou. 
Lucky entrance, and when the pair reappears, Estragon again believes 
that it is Godot. Vladimir himself admits that he is bored, even though 
the situation has changed to the extent that Pozzo, the master, is blind, 
and Lucky, the servant, has to lead him. The Pozzo-Lucky entrance finally 
remains without significance for the two tramps. However, this result is 
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1? Gunther Anders, “Being without Time” in Samuel Beckett, 
(Spectrum, 1964) pp. 150. ' i 
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conveyed dramatically. At first, the appearance of the two characters 
succeeds in interrupting the stagnation. But this dramatic disturbance 
of the indifference of Vladimir and Estragon is designed to show that they 
cannot be disturbed. Neither the waiting nor the master-servant image of 
modern reality can have any influence on their behaviour, so that in 
their imperviousness to all outside influences, they take on a kind of “world- 
lessness." In Waiting for Godot Beckett has succeeded in making this 
very “worldlessness” dramatic. Though Godot does not appear, Vladimir 
and Estragon do not pine away for him, and the entrance of master and 
servant does not strike them as a negative image of reality, from which 
they seek.to escape. Neither yearing nor negation provides a hint of 
the existence of a potential ideal ; their apathy is made concrete by this 
impression of “worldlessness,” the consequence of which can be seen in 
the fact that Heaven and Hell are equally irrelevant to them. 

To emphasize the situation, Beckett designated Waiting for Godot. as 
a tragicomedy, which takes on a special meaning in the light of this discus- 
sion. There is no development of dramatic conflict because of the lack 
of purpose that dominates the speech of the characters. For conffict can 
develop only where a certain attitude is opposed by another. Thus, 
Beckett’s designation of tragicomedy cannot be understood as a mixture 
of tragic.and comic conflict, since the tragic and the comic postulate, 
spiritual or moral conceptions which are inverted or subverted in the 
conflict. This very lack of conceptions is a characteristic of the ‘“world- 
lessness” of Waiting for Godot. The events of the play appear tragic 
because the waiting of the characters indicates that there is no way 
out for them ; but no conflict arises, because they believe there can be no 
alternative to waiting. Their condition is comic because they preserve 
their imperturbability in spite of this dilemma. The play ends without 
disillusioning them, for disillusionment is impossible since they have no 
illusions, and conflict is absent because their conduct is governed by no 
purpose ; they finally require neither a tragic nor a comic resolution, 
The condition of “worldlessness” in which the characters find themselves 
becomes tragic without resolution, and that condition is presented to the 
spectator as “experiential reality.” Neither tragic catastrophe nor comic 
cure are o@ ered as alternatives by which man can triumph over his 
situation. It is the contrast between the fact that they continue 
to wait and their indifference while waiting that constitutes the quality 
of the absurd. It is through this characterization of human existence 
that Beckett communicates his meaning of tragicomedy, so that the in. 
compatibility between the language and the behaviour of the characters 
together with their acceptance of but indifference to their situation shocks 
the spectator into a deeper awareness of himself and the world he lives in. 


ARBITRATION MACHINERY. IN 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By 
H. SAHARAY 


I 


It is relevant to discuss the scope of arbitration proceedings 
in international law in the light of the recent Kutch Award. There 
has been a furore of protests against accepting the award by the Govern- 
ment of India. On the other hand, the India Government has firmly 
pledged that it would abide by the Tribunal Award. Before we conclude 
as to the validity of the Award, we should confine ourselves first to the 
necessity of promotion of international arbitration for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, secondly, to the procedural part of this machinery, 
and, thirdly, to the implementation considerations of an award. 


II 


In earlier days the term ‘arbitration’ was closely related to pacifism.'. 
At that time it appeared to be the fundamental concept in the family of 
nations. No clear-cut distinction was resorted to amongst the modern 
terminologies for peaceful settlement of mternational disputes, such as, 
“negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration’? and process 
of concerted political action. Political considerations rather than judicial 
process played the dominant role in deciding disputes of international 
character. It was about the turn of the century that the arbitration had 
acquired the character of judicial process.* But it seems that the process 
of settlement of international disputes had been recognised at great length 
after the successful arbitration at Geneva of the Alabama Claims* that 
arose between the United States and Great Britain. Then the Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and of 1907 were the landmarks in the history 
of modern arbitration movement. Though the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was primarily a political charter, but still it provided for 
settlement of disputes by arbitration. Following on the footprints of 
the Covenant, the Charter has also provided for arbitration process as a. 
means for the settlement of international disputes. But it is unfortunate 
that the machinery of arbitration has not gained as much momentum as 





Cf. Darby : International Tribunals, 1900. 

Cf. Art. 33 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

C. W. Jenks : The Prospects of International Adjudication, p. 102. 
I Moore, International Arbitrations, 1898, p. 495. 
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it was in the beginning of the century. Despite the possible limitations 
of arbitration, it has approached to ne odios solution of problems in 
an organised international society. . This will bear .testimony from 
Moore's International Avbiti ations and the fir st volume of Lapradelle- Politis, 
Recueit des Arbitrages Internationaux.® x ! 

TII 

Arbitration procedure has acquired prestige and strength because 
of its basis on equity and international public policy. Equity has played 
an important role in determination of international disputes particularly 

in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration, .the Cayuga Indian 
Case,” and the Trail Smeler Arbitration. ‘The term “equity” in inter- 
national sphere does not mean local equity “but the spirit of justice applied’ 
to'& concrete question irrespective of local statute, ordinance, or inter- 
pretation."? The concept of international public policy is primarily followed — 
to uphold the cause of international justice.’ In order to resolve the diffi. 
culties of application of indefinite rules of international law, the contesting 
parties often lay down the rules for this purpose in Me agreement, of 
Compromis. 

The first Havue Peace Conference of 1899 has laid down the formal 
international procedure for “the settlement'of differences between States 
by Judges of their own choice on the basis of respect for law."!? This 
procedure needs to be discussed for two reasons. First, in arbitration 
procedure the contending parties have freedom of choice in selecting the 
judges “‘who have not interest on stake.” Each party nominates a judge 
of its own choice who is deemed to be sympathetic to its claim. There 
is also a Chairman of the arbitration tribunal who is supposed to play a 
neutral role with régard to the whole issue. , It distinguishes the procedure 
of arbitration from that of judicial settlement by a permanent international 
court. In the latter the court is in existence before a particular 
dispute arises. The selection of judges does, not at all lies in the hands 
of the contending parties. It rests with the court itself. In case of the 
International Court of Justice the full court sits unless it is expressly pro- 
vided otherwise in the Statute.” Secondly, the tribunal will arrive 
at a decision on the basis of law that is known to both parties beforehand, 


5 1905. | Tt 
Scott, Hague Court Reports, 1916, pp. 141-145. - 
' 6 United Nations, Reports of Inter national Arbitral Awards, 
p. 173-90. . 
* 3 United Nations, Reports of International Arbitral Awards, 
pp. 1907-82. E 
* Case of Orinoco Steamship Co. (Haek worth : Digest of Interna: 
tional Law, Vol. VI. p. 127). .- 
!9 Art. 15, Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, 1899. 
33 Art. 25(1 ) Statute of the ML one Court of Justice, 
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Of course, the tribunal is not thereby prevented from applying principles 
or rules of international practice. In this matter the authority of 
the tribunal may be delimited by agreement of the parties with 
regard to the rules and laws to be applieable for determination of the 
issue. , This is not possible in case of judicial settlement by the 
Tatersationsl Court of Justice. The International Court determines 
in issue of dispute by application of international conventions, customs, 
general principles of law recognised by the community of civilised nations, 
teachings of the most prominent ‘authorities in International Law.!? 

There is another fundamental distinction between these two machinery 
for settlement of international dispute. So far as the decision of the 
International Court of Justice is concerned, it is final and without appeal? 
But the award of a tribunal stands on a different footing in this matter. 
It depends on the terms of agreement between the contending parties. The 
parties may insert a reservation clause in the compromis. This may be 
called an escape clause for the parties to slip away from binding force of 
the award of the tribunal. Besides, the parties may react jointly or indivi- 
dually if the tribunal exceeds clearly the terms of reference under 
which the dispute is referred to it. In 1831 both Great Britain and the 
United. States set aside the award given by the King of Holland in the 
matter of the Northeastern Boundary Dispute on the ground that the 
arbitral tribunal exceeded the authority conferred in the compromis.* 
By terms of reference it is also possible to repen an arbitration ease. In 
absence of such terms an arbitral tribunal may reopen a case on the allega- 
tion that the decision had been induced by fraud. On this ground the 
Sabotage Claims'® advanced by the - United States against Germany in 
1922 were reopened and revised in 1931 when this was proved. In this 
regard the observation of the Umpire, Mr. Justice Roberts is relevant that 
speaks of certain giona grounds for reopening an arbitral dispute. It 
renda thus : i 


‘I think it clear that where the Commission has misinterpreted 
-— the evidence, or made a mistake in calculation, or where its 
| decision does: not follow its fact findings, or where in any other 
. respect the decision does not comport with the record as made, or 
. Where the, decision involves a material error of law, the Commis- 
‘sion not only has power, but is under the duty, upon a proper 
showing, to re-open and correct a decision to accord with the 

. facts and ‘the applicable legal rules,’!* 





12 Ibid. Art. 38(1). 

.33 Tbid., Art. 60. 

MEC OY Moore, International Arbitrations, pp. 8l- 161. 

i Hackworth : Digest of International Law (Vol. VI), pp. 131-36, 
16 Tbid, p. 183. 
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. It is further possible to reserve the right of the parties in the compromis 
to demand a revision of the award on the discovery of some new facts. 
By Article X of the special agreement signed on January 27, 1909, by 
the United States and Great Britain the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Case !' was submitted to arbitration. The said Article contemplated 
for the revision of the award by the demand of a party “on the discovery 
of some new facts or circumstance caleulated to exercise a decisive influence 
upon the award and which was unknown to the Tribunal and to the Party 
demanding the revision at the time the discussion was closed, or upon 
the ground that the said award does not fully and sufficiently, within the 
meaning of this Agreement, determine any question or questions 
submitted." 

An award of an international tribunal is said to be nullity by reason 
or excess jurisdiction,!? corruption of a member of the tribunal!*, or a grave 
departure from a fundamental rule of procedure, or an alleged impos- 
sibility of performance?! | 


IV 


It is necessarily implied that once the arbitral machinery is set in 
motion, the parties are expected for the respect of international law to 
implement the award unless there is substantial ground to reject it. 
The obligation to comply with an arbitral award arises under the compromis 
signed by the parties, and secondly from the rule of international law. 
If the parties confer on the arbitration sole authority to determine the 
issue and agree in the compromis that the decision of the tribunal would 
be final and: convulsive, they are bound by the bilateral agreement to 
implement the award. This obligation is similar to one that arises under 
international bilateral treaty, pacta sunt servanda. Besides, many of the 
international problems may be solved through peaceful means without 
recourse to war. Arbitration occupies an important place in this regard, 
Regard for international law is the other consideration to comply with an 
arbitral award. The primary purpose with which the United Nations 
was set up is to “maintain international peace and security ?? and to settle 
the international disputes by peaceful means .as far as possible. 
International law may be regarded as a body of well established principles ` 
if every nation abides by. its commitment to international obligation. 


17 Scott, Hague Court Reports, pp. 141-225. 

18 Jurisdiction of. the Administrative Tribunal of the ILO upon 
complaints made against UNESCO case (1956) I.C.J. pp. 77-168. 

19 United States-Venezuela Claims Commission of 1866, 2 Moore, 
International Arbitrations (1898), pp. 1659-64. 

20 Buraimi Arbitration, U.K. Foreign Office Press Statement of 
October 4, 1955. 

2 King of Spain Case, 1960, I.CJ., pp. 216-17. 

#2 Art, 2(1), Charter of the United Nations, 
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- Generally speaking, the implementation of an arbitral award is secured 
de-facto without recourse to any special measure for that purpose. The 
history of international arbitration bears this testimony. The principle 
of the binding nature of international awards is to be found in the dissenting 
opinion of Sir Allexandar Cockburn in the Alabama Claims Arbitration.?? The 
Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes recognises this principle in the 
Norwegian Ships Arbitration.24 On the other hand, there are a number 
of cases where the parties failed to comply with international awards 
and decisions. The damages awarded to France in the Wimbledon case?" 
were not paid. Similarly, the Brazilian Government did not make 
the payments awarded in the Brazilian Loans case.?* In the Corfu Channel 
(Damages) Case?" the decision was not implemented at all. Non-com- 
pliance with international awards and decisions pose a serious problem 
in international law. If this trend continues, international adjudieation 
will be nothing more than a scrapped machinery in the field of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes.. 

Steps to secure compliance with an international award varies in 
accordance with the nature and terms of the award. International tri- 
bunals sometimes expressly disown the responsibility for the enfor- 
cement of the awards. But if it is expressly agreed by the con- 
testing parties beforehand as it was done in the agreement of the Kutch 
Arbitration, the tribunal continues to function after the award for the 
purpose of implementation. It may suggest ways and means or take 
active part, if necessary, in implementation of the award. 


y 


In the above background it is necessary to discuss the validity of the 
Kutch Award. At the beginning it should be said that it is a boundary 
dispute and not a political arbitration on the claim of a territory. So 
far as the annexation of the Kutch State is concerned, there is no dispute 
whatsoever. The tribunal had to determine boundary line between Kutch 
and Sind. In other words, Parliament of India authorised the Government 
to refer the dispute to the Tribunal in order to determine the northern edge 
of the Rann which India claimed to be the border between Gujrat and West 
Pakistan. For this purpose the Tribunal applied the objective test, that 
is the effective control of the disputed area in the exercise of sovereign 
authority of a State. A point of interest may be mentioned here. Though 
in the Island of Palmas Case?* the Arbitrator had . to determine the terri- 


? 9 Lapradelle-Politis, Recuel des- Arbitrages Internationaux 
(1932), p. 895. 

24 Scott; The Hague Court Reports (1932), pp. 80-2. P 

25 P, C, I. J., Series E, No. 1, pp. 167-68. 

" POL. Series E, No. 10, pp. 96-8. . 

27 1949 LOJ. pp. 244-50. 

28 2 Reports of International Awards, pp. 831-71, 
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torial claim over the island, but a principle laid down in the case is relevant 
for our purpose. A state can acquire an inchoate title over a territory 
provided it displays the State authority. The similar principle was also 
followed in the Clipperton Island Arbitration.2®- In the Kutch Award 
the disputed area was accepted as the inhabited territory and the chairman, 
Lagergen, and the Pakistan's jurist Entezam demarcated the boundary 
on the basis of actual display of state authority over that part. So far 
the Tribunal acted in accordance with the terms of reference. But it 
exceeded the authority with regard to two deep inlets on either side of the 
territory of Pakistan. The Tribunal straightened out the line on the 
map by joining the outer edge of the Nagar Parker Peninsula with the 
end of the disputed border. On the ground of expediency or on equitable 
consideration an international tribunal may decide incidental questions. 

The fundamental question lies as to whether the Award is binding 
on the parties. The binding force of the Award was made.in clear terms 
that the decision of the Tribunal would be binding on both the Govern- 
ments. Besides, it could not be called in Question “on any ‘grounds 
whatsoever.” Since, there is no escape clause or reservation clause, the 
Government of India is bound to comply with the Award though the Tribunal 
exceeded the authority to a certain extent.. This folly of the Government 
ean be checked only by parliamentary -measures. . Non-compliance with 
the Award would cast serious doubt on fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions by India. - 

It is to be mentioned in this connection that to give effect to the 
Kutch Award the amendment of the Constitution of India is deemed 
necessary. Art. 8 of the Constitution does not empower Parliament 
‘to alter ‘the ‘boundary of the country with an adjacent foreign state. The 
scope.of the Article related to territorial limit of a State-within the country. 
This will be evident from the advisory opinions of the Supreme Court under 
Arb. 143(1) of the Constitution with regard to the transfer of Berubari Union 
No. 12 (West Bengal) in pursuance of the Indo-Pakistan Agreements, 
1958.3? 

The Supreme Court expressed the opinion that in order to implement 
the agreement of the transfer of Berubari Union a law relatable to Art. 3 
6f the Constitution would.not be sufficient, but a law relatable to Art. 368 
as wel would be “competent and necessary." Consequent upon this 
opinion the Constitution (Ninth Amendment) Act, 1960 was made. The 
Indo-Pakistan Agreements were also entered for settlement of.certain 
.boundary disputes between the two states. . Similarly, the Constitution 
(Tenth Amendment) Act, 1961, the Constitution (Twelfth Amendment) 
Act,. 1962 and the'Constitution (Fourteenth ECL Act, 1962 were 


29 bid, pp. 1007-1111. 


30 Of. Reference by the President of India, under Art. 143(1) of 
the Constitution, A:LR. 1960, S.C., p. 862. 
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resorted to give effect to the accession of Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Goa, 
Daman, Diu and Pondichery and to their inclusion in the Union Territories. 

In view of the above Supreme Court opinion and the relevant Amend- 
ments, the Government of India may deem it appropriate to take necessary 
- legislative action and amend the Constitution under Art. 368 for implemen- 
tation of the Kutch Award. 


CONCEPT OF ACTUAL ENTITY IN WHITE- 
HEAD'S PHILOSOPHY OF ORGANISM 


Ant KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


(The subjectivist basis. Repudiation of the fallacy of vacuous 
actuality. Actual entity conceived as an experiencing organism. Interplay 
of actual entity and its environment. Stress on aesthetic experience. 
The specialised meaning of experience.) 

Whitehead’s philosophy is in quest of “the really real things of which 
the universe is made up” (Process and Reality, p. 24), and since the 
. spirit of radical empiricism haunts him even up to the ultimatum of his 
speculative metaphysics, he always insists upon the empirical belief that 
the most real are the most concrete, — complete in concrescence (or toge- 
therness) of all that can be encountered in experience. Actual Entities 
are such things. Nothing can exist or even subsist apart from the world 
of Actual Entities. : In words of Dorothy Emmet ‘‘the reason for every- 
thing which happens must be sought in the nature of actual entities....... 
eec We have not found out the sufficient reason for every- 
thing until we have tracked it down to some actual entity or entities.” 
(Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism, p. 81). The nature of such entities 
is revealed to us in our acts of perceptual experience “the direct inspection 
of the nature of things as disclosed in our immediate present experience" 
(Science and the Modern World, p. 27) and also in" our self-intuitions of 
the type almost Bergsonian. An Actual Entity consists of its “public 
matters of fact" amenable to scientific analysis and also of its "private 
matters of fact” with a subjective form determined by its subjective aim 
which can be apprehended by a Bergsonian intuition. The essential unity 
inside remains, however, intact inspite of its analysis from outside. In 
short, the scientific analysis technically termed “Division” does not distort 
its inner nature in the way as Bergson claims. 

The view of the Crital Realists that the Essences, which have no 
existence, may have subsistence does not find any justification here. It 
is also a direct challange against the more subtle tendency, in the species 
of Neo-Realism as advocated by Holt, . to conceive the ultimate 
constituents of the universe: as .“of the class of mathematical and 
Logical concepts” (The concept of consciousness, P. 136). To look for 
sufficient reason in the mathematical formula is to indulge in abstrac- 
tion, for, though things may manifest qualities or forms corresponding 
to the Logico-mathematical concepts, those qualities or forms can 
not be real apart from their relations to the concrete matters 
of fact. Whitehead goes even so far as to declare that to be concrete and 
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actual inescapably involves the necessity of being invested with some form, 
of subjective experience or sentience. What the critical Realists would 
call “essence” and the Neo-realists:like Holt would term “Law” or “mathe- 
matical formula” can not have any sort of existence apart from con- 
crete fact, which, as actual, is always in some measure a process of 
experience. It is to be noted that an Actual Entity is not only an object 
(datum) of experience but it is also a centre of experience, an experiencing 
subject (to be an actual entity is to be a percipient). An Actual Entity is, 
in its essential nature, a unity which is some momentary experience of a 
subject or self. “Subject” and “actual entity" are, in a certain sense, 
Synonymous terms. To regard any bit of the actual as devoid of subjective 
experience (feeling) is, according to Whitehead, to be guilty of what he calls 
“fallacy of vacuous actuality.” This reminds Dorothy Emmet of Bràdley's 
insistence that ''to be real is to be indissolubly one thing with seritience" . 
male he (Erant) notes that sentient experience need not always be 
"conscious" (Emmet, Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism, p. 80). White- 
head thus, by his serious protest against. “vacuous actuality,” shows. 
his departure from the attitude of a stringent logician of the type of Holt 
and. his difference from Russel who holds “that Logic is what is fundamental 
in philosophy" (quoted from Russell’s essay, ‘Logical Atomism’), although . 
he (Whitehead) had once expressed his earnest and whole-hearted dévotion 
to mathematics and Logic as a collaborator of Russel in the writing of 
Principia Mathematica (1910-13). . The mathematical. elements do enter 
into his philosophy,” not however, as the ultimate constituents of the 
universe but as ingredients of Actual Entities which are the- only “really 
real things" in the world. The mathematical forms considered in them- 
selves are abstract entities divested of actuality. “A complete éxistence is 
not a composition of mathematical formulae, mere formulae. . It is a cons 
crete composition of things illustrating formulae. There is an inter- 
weaving of qualitative and quantitative elements. For example; when | 
a living body assimilates food, the-fact can not be merely that one mathe: 
matical formula assimilates another mathematical formula. ..;....... 
m The fact is more than the formulae illustrated," Su Giai 
of Ideas, Pelicaned, p. 187). - - T 
It can not, however, be gainsaid that Whitehead’s TAN of Actual 
Entity demonstrates his attempt to re-construct metaphysics on the basis 
of present-day physics with all its mathematical intricacies. His "Concept 
of Nature" and “Principles of Natural knowledge" may serve as an illus- 
tration of the importance and capability, that Russell assigns to the new 
technical methods of Mathematical Logic (as developed in Principia 
Mathematica), of providing a new instrument for the discussion of many 
problems that have hitherto remained subject to philosophie vagueness. 
But his “keen mind refused to be confined within these narrow limits." 
. His emphases on the principles of change, permanence, interaction of 
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creative individuals God, and value, to be noted in his theory of actual 
entity, are derived not only from his work in physics and mathematics 
but also from his observation of psysiological and psychological: data and 
his interest in literature, history,religion and art. “The point before us,"as he 
states (Science and the Modern World, p. 97), "is that this scientific field 
of thought is now, in the 20th century, too narrow for the concrete facts 
which are before it for analysis. This is true even of physics.” “The 
notion of physieal energy, which is at the base of physies, must ........ 
S.. be conceived as an abstraction from the complex energy, emo- 
tional and purposeful .......... It is the total vigour of each 
activity of experience.” (Adventures of Ideas p. 217) The narrow abs. 
traction of physics lies in its exclusive concentration “on a few 
salient features of a particular type of experience" (sense-perception) 
and in eonsidering the entities such as motions, masses and electrons, in 
isolation from the total context of. experience, as constituting the sufficient 
ground of all that exist. “It is the business of rational thought to deseribe 
the more concrete fact from which that abstraction is derivable" (Adventures 
of Ideas p. 217). He realises that an analysis, more concrete and com. 
prehensive than that of natural science, must be provided by the mediation 
of psychology. “We should point out," he says, “the identical elements 
connecting human experience with physical science” (Adventures of Ideas; 
p. 215). An actual Entity of any kind is something almost fully analo- 
guous to an organism, and thus his philosophy of Actual Entity gives 
an organic conception of nature (nature as alive) which can be reached 
through Biology and more comprehensively through psychology. “Tf you 
start from immediate facts of our psychological experience, ag surely an 
empiricst should begin, you are at once led to the organic conception of 
nature" (Science and the Modern World, p. 107). He finds it easier 
to study a human individual considered as an actual entity, than to study 
a molecule, or an atom or electorn. We should, he insists, approach 
the world through the living experienee of our own organisms : and we 
are able to know the world only to the extent and in the manner it effects 
(while expressing itself through) our body-minds, as we know the existence 
of the light and sound of any thunderbolt in so far asour retinas and ear. 
drums and the connected parts of our brains are stirred by them. Besides, 
as he often states, psychology corroborates the basic information provided 
by physics and supplies more data about the realities. (Science and 
Modern World, p. 162, 278 ; Process and Reality p. 74; Adventures 
of Ideas p. 209-10). Thus the implications of the basic gener al ideas about 
the universe, which appeared through his study in the fields of mathematics ` 
and physics, reach their full and easy expressions in his philosophy of 
organism, through the language of Psychology. It is, however, to be 
noted that he makes use of the term ‘Psychology’ in an immensely broad 
sense to include within its scope the study of the “dim recesses”: around 
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man’s perceptual consciousness, conscious feelings and volitions, and also his 
value-experience and religious intuitions. Thus in stressing “the subjectii- 
vist principle’ in his philosophy, Whitehead states that “the whole 
universe consists of elements disclosed in the analysis of the experience of 
subject" ( Precess and Reality, p. 252-53).........- " Tt follows that 
the philosophy of organism entirely accepts the subjectivist basis of modern 
philosophy” (Experience, Feeling, . Perception ete. may be, according to 
Whitehead, conscious or unconscious). 

A paragraph in his Modes of Thought (1938) provides a very effective 
analysis of human experience regarded as the process within any Actual 
Entity. “I find myself essentially a unity of emotions, enjoyments, hopes, 
fears, regrets, valuations of alternatives, decisions—all of them subjective 
reactions to the environment as activein my nature....The individual enjoy- 
ment is what I am in my role of a natural activity, as I shape the activities 
of the environment into a new creation, which is myself at this moment ; 
and yet, as being myself, it is a continuation of the antecedent world. 
If we stress the role of the environment, this process is causation. If we 
stress the role of my immediate pattern of active enjoyment, this process 
is self-creation. If we stress the role of the conceptual anticipation of the 
future whose existence is a necessity in the nature of thepresent, this process 
is the teleological aim at some ideal in future" (Modes of Thought, p. 228). 

In the above paragraph, some human subject has been regarded as 
an Actual Entity and analysed. The Actual Entities may differ in degree 
of complexity and richness of experience, but all of them, including God 
as the most comprehensive Actual Entity and atoms of the inorganic world, 
“the most trivial puff of existence”, exemplify the following features as 
disclosed in the quoted paragraph. An Actual Entity is a subject the 
essence of which lies in its being the core of its self-creative experience, — 
experience which is “chiefly, though not exclusively, affective in tone". 
In this act of self-creation there is interplay of the subject and environment. 
The environment, as it actively passes through the subject, provides con- 
tents of the subject’s experience, but the subject becomes what it is by its 
own reactions re-shaping, while assimilating, the environmental influences 
(causal factors) into a unity of its own unique pattern. Another important 
point to be emphasised is that the subject does not attend to all the data 
delivered by the environment with equal intensity or relevance. It becomes 
selective of the totality of its antecedent world from which it emerges. Its 
selective activity consists in its raising into relief some aspects of the world 
prehended and the ignoring of others, though, (theoretically speaking) 
all the contents of the environment (the causal world antecedent to the 
emergence of the new subject under consideration) potentially enter into 
the concrescene of that subject. Thus only some of the data are given 
preference to be held in the focal region of the subject’s life. Selection 
is done in accordance with a conceived ideal. The factors of the environ- 
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ment (the world out of which the subject arises) operate within the sub- 
ject’s life illustrating what is called ‘‘efficient 'eausation"— so that .there 
is a kind of “‘re-enaction” or reproduction of the antecedent (causal) world in 
the consequent subject ; but this "re-enaction" does not mean sheer repeti- 
tion, because the mode of the “re-enaction” is also conditioned, teleolo- 
gically, by what Whitehead calls “subjective aim" : In consequence of a 
conjunction of the efficient and final causations, the old. data are re-orga- 
nised into a unity of new kind to which all the different data have them- 
selves related with varying degrees of relevance or importance. “The ideal, 
itself felt, defines what ''self" shall arise from the datum". (Process and 
Reality, p..228). The various prehensions (perceptions) “which compose 
an actual entity are interrelated. because of the guidance exercised by the 
subjective aim of the actual entity in question". 


The present occasion inherits something from the past occasion. This 
confirms the concept of continuity which is dominant in Clerk Maxwell's 
Physies. “Energy passes from particualr occasion to particular occasion, 
At each point there is a flux, with a quantitative flow and a definite direc. 
tion". (Adventures of Ideas p. 216). Further, each occasion (Actual 
Entity), inspite of the continuity in its inheritance of the past, is a new 
individual distinguishable from the causal past (immediately antecedent 
ancestry). This aspect of the Actual Entity, in which its individuality 
is relevant, expresses the "concept of distinguishable individualities" which 
"has emerged into importance in the more recent physics" according to 
which “electorons and protons and photons are unit-charges of electricity", . 
and "there are the quanta of the flux of energy". (Adventures of Idéas, 
p. 216.) Neither of these contrasted aspects of nature, continuity and 
atomicity can be dispensed with. “The doctrine of human experience 
which “has been” out lined above,...... preserves a doctrine of distin- 
guishable individualities which are the separate occasions of experience, 
and a doctrine of continuity expressed by the identity of “what are" “in. 
herited from one occasion to the other". (Adventures of Idéas, pp. 216-217) 


Whitehead stresses concentration more on “aesthetic experience” ` 
than on “cognitive experience”. when he states to mean that a 
subject’s experience is chiefly, though not exclusively, affective." The 
creative advance of the world springs from the experience in which 
emotional tone is dominant and all forms of “creativity” are aimed 
at the enjoyments of self-creation or self-completion (self-realisation). 
“The creativity of the world is the throbbing emotion of the past ‘hurling 
itself into a-new transcendent fact" (Adventures of Ideas, p. 206). There- 
fore, “the key-notion from which” the construction of Whitehead’s 
cosmology ‘‘should start, is that the energetic activity considered in physics 
is the emotional intensity entertained in life" (Nature and Life, p.‘96). 
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Since the term “experience” has a specialised meaning for white- 
head, he often substitutes the term “prehension” (for Experience). '"'Pre- 
hension means the grasping by one actual entity of some aspect or part 
of other actual entities, and appropriating them in the formation of its 
own nature". Actual Entities are, theréfore, described as “prehensive 
occasions”. “This must not be taken as necessarily implying conscious- 
' ness". An Actual Entity.may prehend (or apprehend) its data either cons- 
ciously or unconsciously. The philosophy of organism is occupied solely 
with “prehensions” which concern “the becoming, the being, and the rela- 
tedness of actual entities". 

Because “everything that ‘can be said about the universe must be 
said about an actual entity, or group or nexus of actual entities’ and because 
most of the terms, used by Whitehead to describe the characters and 
elements of Actual Entities, are the terms which suggest the features and 
elements of mental process (e.g. “experience”, “subjectivity”, “emotion”, 
"enjoyment", “subjective aim", "ideal" etc), we may be misled to think 
that Whitehead attempts to construct a cosmology out of the elements 
of consciousness. It is hoped that the Whiteheadian meanings of these 
terms would come into increasingly clearer expressions as this essay would 
advance in its attempt to elucidate whitehead’s theory of reality. Pro- 
visionally, however, it may be remarked that those terms (purpose, valua- 
tion, subjective aim, etc) imply the processes which, in their orginal forms, 
are far more primary than “consciousness”, and they reach their crown- 
ing phase in "consciousness". Sometimes these processes clearly appear 
to be vital (expressions of the life-force felt as throbbing within us which 
is termed Elan Vital by Bergson) when he says that “Biology is the study 
of the larger organisms, whereas Physics is the stydy of smaller organisms" 

(Science and the Modern World, p. 145). But this understanding meets 
its check requiring some modification when we read the following quoted 
from Whitehead's treatise “Nature Alive" (Modes of Thought, pp. 202-232): - 
“The doctorine that I am maintaining is that neither physical nature nor 
life can beunderstood unless we fuse them together as essential factors in the 
composition of “really real" things whose interconnections and individual 
characters constitute the universe". “The deficiences in our concept of 
physical nature should be supplied by its fusion with life. And we require 
that, on the other hand, the notion of life should involve the notion of phy-. 
sical nature". Whitehead, therefore, does not claim that physical energy 
should be reduced to the vital or mental process, nor does he mean that 
life and mind ean exist as actual and concrete realities apart from their 
physical basis. But there are certain aspects of creativity which are shared, 
in different degrees of richness and complexity, by all levels of evolution. . 
matter, life and mind, .so that a complete and concrete formulation of the 
concept of one requires or involves elucidation interms of the rest. Whitehead 
thus evolves a new concept of the world-matrix in which matter, life and 
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mind lie together as its ingredients. This perhaps explains most competently 
why even the lowest level of existence (the so-called inorganic world) 
contains inklings of the highest. He gives the name Actual Entity to each 
world matrix. . | 

It is necessary to noto that Whitehead reaches the concept of Actual 
Entity through several strokes of his evolving thought and successively 
deeper application of his insight almost at the final phase of his philoso- 
phic writings. We shall try to follow them up and see how his initial find- 
ings through the examination of the data of physics cohere, in his broad 
speoulative system, with the ultimate facts of life and mind as diselosed 
in his study in the fields of biology and psychology. Whitehead’s theory 
of Actual Entity expresses his daring endeavour “to construct a system 
of ideas which bring the aesthetic, moral and religious interests with those 
concepts of the world which have their origin in natural science". For. 
mulation of a conceptual scheme, such that every thing may be shown 
as a specific instancé of the general theory, requires speculative of rational 
flight ; but, whatever may be the heights to which he would rise, he always 
remains fastened by the ties of his obligation to the ground of experience 
from which he takes his rise and to.which he descends frequently for 
renewed verifications. His ‘rationalism’ does not snub experience but 
“is Inescapably linked with the facts of concrete experience”. 


(H) 

(Principles of Natural Knowledge (1919) and The concept of Nature 
(1920} Objective (scientific) approach to the problem of reality. White- 
head's realism is of a unique type. Event conceived as “passage” or "*pro- 
cess". Objects conceived as such elements in nature as “convey the per- 
manences recognised in events". “Nature is what it is in the interplay 
of ‘events’ and ‘objects’ ". The concept of Extension as the most generic 
character of events. Space and time are aspects of Extension. Events 
are spatio-temporal but the objects are “out of time’ and beyond space 


but they may be said to be in space and time only “derivatively” in so far 
as the Events in which they are situated are spatio-temporal). 


Whitehead, prior to his subjective approach as elucidated in the fore- 
going paragraphs, makes an objective approach to the problem concerning 
the nature of reality on the basis of the four ‘major scientific discoveries ’, 
viz : 

(a) “Conservation and transformation of energy”, 
. (b) Interfusion of Atomism and the concept of organism, according 
to which, both the atoms of the so-called inorganie world and the living 
cells are ‘highly organised centres of ceaseless activity’, 

(c) Darwinian theory of evolution and 
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(d) Energy conceived as activity extending throughout the whole 
range of space-time, so that nothing is simply located —no act, no bit of 
energy is fully manifest and completely exhausted a6 any part of time and 
at any region of space, “but its influence streams away from it with finite 
velocity throughout the utmost recesses of space and time" ( Adventure of 
Ideas; p. 201). 

l It is interesting and a little too astounding to dod in the beginning 
that Whitehead insists upon repudiating the materialistic fallacy of ‘vacuous 
actuality’ (the idea that a real thing can exist while divested of feeling) 
and hovers about the Bergsonian Vitalism and Hegelian Idealism, though 
most of the scientific principles, as afore-mentioned, do also form the back 
ground of the Marxian Materialism. 

In his Epistemology “white-head assigns an important function to 
insight or intuition. The data used by creative imagination, and the facts 

by reference to which it is tested, are apprehended by intuition” (A. H. 

Johnson, Whitehead’s theory of reality, p. 9). “AN -knowledge is derived 
from, and verified by, direct intuitive observation".  '"The sole appeal 
is to intuition”. (Process and Reality, p. 32). He shows his reliance on 
self-intuition (almost analogous to what S. Alexander terms Enjoyment 
as distinguished from Contemplation) which is said to be capable of reveal- 
ing “subjectivity” and absoluteness of subjective immediacy (enjoyment 
of self as a completed unity), and he also expresses his confidence in “scienti- - 
fic analysis in terms of prehensions” (Division) (as an observer from outside 
the “subjective immediacy”)—holding further that the two kinds of process 
(two ways of knowing) are complementary. His objective scientific approach 
may now be discussed with an attempt to see how both the points of view 
(subjective and objective) meet and unite in his philosophy of organism. 

The paramount and most interesting question that will issue out of 

the discussion is whether Whitehead is a Mstevialist or an Idealist or a 
Vitalist definitely ? How does he treat of ‘consciousness’ and relates: it 
to the world as a whole, if he be neither a Materialist nor an Idealist ? It 
would appear from a close examination of his theory that he is a Realist 
beyond doubt. He admits that what might be called ‘subjective immediacy* 
arises from the background of the world (existing) antecedent to the subjecti- 
vity. Whitehead defines “nature” (under the ‘concept of nature’) as 
“that which exists in somewise independently of our apprehension and of 
the reflective thought in and. through which it is interpreted’. Though 
the world gets known to the extent and in the manner, it runs through 
ourselves, the independent existence of some world of actual entities and 
its priority to our feeling and cognition of it is always explicitly admitted. 
But this theory of the objective existence of the known does not, like the 
Kantian and any other phenomenalistic doctrine of ‘objective: existence’, 
entail a radical gap between the ‘actual existence’ (thing-in-itself) and the 
‘objective existence’ (phenomenal existence) of the known. For Kant, 
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the ‘actual entity’ is completely separate from “the phenomenal object’ 
(i.e. the object as known). Whitehead rejects this position and emphasises 
that ‘X? as it exists actually (formally) is fundamentally identical with 
the ‘X’ as existing objectively (as an object of knowledge), though fhe mode 
of existence of the former is different from the mode of existence of the 
latter. “The idea of the sun will be the sun itself existing in the mind, 
not indeed formally, as it exists in the sky, but objectively ie. in the way 
in which objects are wont to exist in the mind”. “And further although 
the ‘objective’ existence of the known is a different mode of existence from 
its ‘actual existence’, nevertheless it must in a fundamental respect be the 
same entity existing “actually” and objectively”, for otherwise knowledge 
of other actualities would be impossible”. His view, therefore, is decisively 
opposed to Agnosticism. 

He is, however, a realist of a unique type inspite of his resemblance 
to S. Alexander, in some respects.  Whitehead's view of “objects” as 
unities or **unit-entities which remain self-identicalin change", his recogni- 
tion of the elements of permanence in the flux of events, of the “objects” 
which are “in a sense out of time” (The concept of nature, pp. 77, 78), as 
we shall find in our subsequent study, is reminiscent of the Platonic recog- 
nition of the reality of ‘universals’ and the Platonic distinction between the 
world of “becoming” and the world of “forms”. How peculiarly his Real- 
ism admits of the entities beyond space-time, non-temporal acts (concep- 
tual prehension—to be explained later), Platonism and a certain salient 
features of Aristotelianism without forgoing, in the least, its definite character 
as à species of Realism (and of Naturalism) ! He advocates a theory of 
Emergent Evolution of life, mind and unlimited novelties in the untold 
future, yet believing in immanence, in a certain sense, of the past as well 
as the future in the present ‘occasion’. His theory of Evolution bears. 
striking analogy to Alexander’s concept of Emergent Evolution and the. 
manner in which consciousness (or awareness—as an instrument of crea- 
tive advance in that region of the universe where man lives) is shown to 
emerge nearly coincides with the process of the rise of ‘consciousness’ as 
described by Bergson ; and yet when we consider the vast . background of 
the non-temporal entities logically antecedent to the "processes in time", 
his doctrine of creative evolution appears in a unique form of expression. 


_ Whitehead does not make use of the term ‘actual entity’ before writing 
‘Process and Reality’ (1929). Actual Entity is a highly enriched and com- 
plex concept reached through a long ‘process of the development of his 
thought. The entities, which are called Events in his earlier works, become, 
in their most complex state of affairs and highly enriched form, known as 
‘Actual Entities". “The large-scale events are systems of atomic events’ 
which in Process and Reality are called actual entities or actual occasions, 
(Dorothy Emmet, Whitehead’s philosophy of organism, p. 79). 
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Any fact of nature around or within man is basically intuited as a 
process or a happening of some sort. . So Whitehead, in common with 
other modern philosophers, especially those who have been influenced 
by the new physics” has taken "the idea of process seriously" and “bids 
us look on nature as a complex of events." “Events” are “lived through" 
and constitute “the ultimate facts of sense-awareness’ (Concept 
of Nature, p. 15) Whitehead notes, in the development of modern 
physics, a shift of émphasis from ‘‘space and matter" to “patterned 
process", The old idea of independently existing bits of matter (enduring 
substances possessing changing modes or attributes) is no longer 
taken seriously. Even the so-called space-time which S. Alexander 
regards as the world-matrix, presupposes Events in Whitehead’s view. 
He firmly persuades his readers to give up the idea of space-time 
as a self-sustained entity and to conceive them (i.e. space and time) as 
charecters of relationships between events. . Hence space. and time 
cannot exist apart from events. Events are more fundamental than 
space time which, in the theory of Whitehead, has only -a relational, 
instead of a substantial existence. To regard space-time as the final 
real fact involves the fallacy of taking a patt of the real as the real. Any 
fallacy of this sort, entailing omission of some part of the truth or the 
taking as real of something abstracted from reality for special purposes 
of thought, is called by him the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” He 
thus rejects the claim of Alexander that space-time “is the stuff of which 
all existents are composed” (Space, Time and Deity, 1920, pp. 428) and 
that “it breaks itself into the complexes” which may be called everits. 
In short, while according to Alexander all events are modifications of the 
conditions within the one all-inclusive space-time stuff and all relation- 
ships between events are due to the fact that the events are aspects of 
space-time, Whitehead repeatedly emphasises that space and time 
are but relations between the autonomous events. “Space and time 
are merely relations between continuously extended events and are only 
accompaniments of events not composing their essence. It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that nature is in space and time ; on the contrary, space 
and time are in nature. Both exist only because things happen, and 
these happening things are primary and constitute nature.” 


The most genera] character of an Event is its “passage” into or 
“becoming” some other events. “Events” essentially are “elements 
of becomingness,” and thus “temporality” is thought of, in opposition 
to the view of Alexander, as arising in consequence of the  *becomingness" 
of “events.” “Time, according to a fundamental doctorine of White. 
head’s natural philosophy is a derivative from the basic character of 
“passage” which belongs to events” (J. N. Mohanty, Nicolai Hartmann 
and Alfred North Whitehead, p. 48). We may note, with interest, a 
general similarity between Bergson’s emphasis on continuous process 
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and that of White-head. “There are no things, there are only actions,” 
says. Bergson (Creative Evolution, 1928, p. 261) On the basis of an 
examination of the mental experience of a human being, both stress 
the point that there is no underlying ego (in the sense of a mysterious 
soul-substance), Buddha seems to have stressed, in perfect ne 
with white-head, the fact of ‘continual coming to be and passing away.” 
Whitehead also shares with James the similar emphasis on process 
and the rejection of the theory of substance.. “The passage of an event 
is its passing into some other event" (Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
pp. 62) "In dealing with the problem of unity of consciousness, James 
developes a theory which is strikingly like white-head's theory of actual 
entities." (A. H. Johnson. Whitehead’s Theory of Reality, p. 146). He 
discusses, “pulses of feeling growing out of prior pulses but functioning 
as a creative agent." The character of "passage" essentially belonging | 
to Events is also interpreted by Whitehead as “extension” or the act of 
extending over other events. The same process is “temporal” when 
conceived as “becoming” and "spatial" when conceived as “extension.” 
Whitehead also conceives of Extension as the most basic and general 
property of Events and RE 'space" and “time” as abstractions from. 
“extesnion,” 

In passing, an Event does not pass into non-being but becomes another 
being ; its “formal” (actual) existence is converted into its “objective” 
existence. It becomes a datum or material for the prehension (or the 
building up of the life) of another Event. This implies “conservation 
and transformation of energy.” Activity never ceases but continues 
by virtue of its assuming the new role of building up the future just 
upon relinquishing its former mode of existence (which is the (formal) 
mode of self-creation).  '"The past is ever-active in the present and 
in the future.” Thus the perishing of ‘Events’ is the gateway to the 
“immortality” of “creativity” or “process” or energy. ‘“Becomingness” 
and “conservation” are, therefore, complementary aspects of activity. | 
“If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?” 


It thus seems that an Event, in its passing away, eniiis its influence 
to the next Event that comes into being, so that there are no gaps between 
the past, the present and the future ; there is an unending continuity 
of "process," “The sel-formation of the past as alive in the present is 
terminated by a formation of itself as alive in the future.” “Hach moment 
of experience confesses itself to be a transition between two worlds, the 
immediate past and the immediate future." “The past has an objective 
existence in the present which lies in the future beyond itself (Adventures 
of Ideas, pp. 223). The implications of the statements concerning 
‘objective immortality’ receives clearer expressions in Process and Reality 
(1929) where the "events" regarded as Actual Entities are described 
as attaining ‘immortality’ by ‘objectification’. 
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“The term ‘objectification’ refers to the particular mode i 
the potentiality of one actual entity is realised in another actual 
(Process and Reality, pp. 134). “The functioning of one actual e 
the self-creation of another actuality is the “objectification” of the 
for the latter actual entity”. (Process and Reality, pp. 34). T 
remind us of the statement of Bergson that ‘‘duration is the cor 
progress of the past which grows into the future which swells as it ac 
And as the past grows without ceasing there is no limit to its preset 
(Creative Evolution, pp. 5). A similar view is expressed by Budc 
“each phase of experience, as it appears and disappears, is * 
up into the next so that every successive phase has within it all th 
tialities of its predecessors" (Mrs. Rhys Davids: Buddhism, p 
Hence, though a man is not the sime in any two moments yet b 
quite different.” . “The self is not only a collective, but also a re-c 
entity." (Hopkins : Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (19 
581). Prof. Hiryanna exposes about Buddhism, very brillianth 
seems to be the specialised meaning of “personal identity" w] 
white-head, as for Buddha, “is an inescapable fact.” -“If we rey 
one "self-series as A, A, A, ........ though A, A, A, are not ic 
there is a kinship among the members of the same series ex 
“continuity.” Thus Buddhism denies unity in the sense of ident 
recognises continuity in its place."' The notion of ‘personal cor 
has been illustrated by White-head in the following manner. “ 
the past occasion, D the datum felt by A with stibjective form des 
as A-angry, then this feeling namely A feeling D with subjective 
anger is initially felt by the new occasion B with the same su 
form of anger" (“subjective form” here means the attitude wit 
the datum is felt). “The anger is continuous throughout the st 
occasions of experience.” white-head adds that in this “sens 
is a unity in the life of each man from birth to death.” (Adve 
Ideas, pp. 217). Buddha, like the typical Hindu Philosphe!: 
far enough, in this respect, to recognise “continuity of pers 
through life beyond death along the recurrent series of births afte 
till the attainment of Nirvana (or extinction of the person’s, e 
life). 

The agreement of the kind, as discussed in the foregoing pa: 
goes between Buddha and Whitehead as long as Whitehead cone 
on the aspéct of sheer “passage” in nature. But Whitehead re 
another aspect within the same nature which is one of ‘‘self-id 
Sheer “passage” is therefore, an abstract idea for him. “sheer 7 
or "flux" cannot even explain the ’continuity of nature’ fully. 

Although A, differs from A, ‘quantitatively, there is some 
of qualitative identity between the two (A,.A,) to make the ‘A 
a continuous one and distinguishable from the ‘B ser 
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B, etc.) If the nature consists of sheer ‘passage’ or ‘becoming’ of- 
‘events’ then the ‘continuity’ observed in nature is only apparent and not 
real às unreal as “self-identity.” So when Buddha substitutes the 
notion of ‘continuity’ in the place of “self-identity” he virtually means 
an illusion of “self-identity” based on Samskara (the influence of the _ 
past) which is prompted by Avidya (ignorance of the truth about things). 
The ignorance may be broken through with the awakening (as Sankara 
would also say) that the entire fabric of the empirical life is unreal. For 
. Whitehead, however, the external nature and life as revealed in experi- 
ence (the empirical) is real and therefore, the ‘continuity’ recognised in the 
“flux” of “events” is a genuine continuity requiring another element in 
nature (besides “becomingness’”) Which is one of “self-identity”. Any 
.real continuous process implies some thing more than mere "flux". It 
requires “self-identity” which furnishes the basis of recognition in memory, 
measurement in mathematics, study of laws or uniformities in any natural 
science and “congruence” in nature. In his work The Concept of Nature, 
"Whitehead “stresses an important divergence from Einstein, ie. from his 
theory of non-uniform space. The high merits of the theory of relativity 
are recognised but we are told that Einstein (J. N. Mahanty, op. cit. p. 46) 
“has cramped the development of his brilliant method in the narrow bounds 
of a very doubtful philosophy” (Whitehead, The concept of Nature, p. vii). 

Heraclitus and Bergson—both seem to have erred in having recognised 
‘continuity’ of Nature (continuity of flux) as real without admitting the 
elements of “permanence” required for the recognition that something 
continues in and through the unending series of novelties. 

Whitehead, on the other hand, distinguishes two “radically different 
entities within nature ie. Events and Objects, in his works in the field of 
natural philosophy (Principles of Natural Knowledge, The Concept of Nature). 
"Events" are “Elements of becomingness" or "Passage" which consist 
in their being superseded by other events. In passing, an "event" passes 

"into some other event which it is not" (Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
p. 62). “Objects” on the other hand “convey the permanences recognised 
in “events” and are recognised as self-identical amid different circumstances. 
“Recognition is a basic phenomenon in experience and recognition requires 
the self-identity of the thing recognised” somehow “objects must be situated 
in the “events” to make possible any experience of events. It is to be 
noted here that “recognition” is regarded as a phenomenon of experience, 
even though it is a nonsensuous act of intellectuality. According to the 
Naiyüyikas there is possibility of immediate knowledge (perception) of 
objects not presented to any sense (falling under the category of Alaukika 
or extraordinary perception). There are three kinds of such perception 

"where we cannot trace any contact (sannikarsa) between the object and 
any sense (namely, Samanya laksaíia, Jüünalaksana and Yogaja). Here, 
in this comparision with Whitehead's doctrine of non-sensuous perception, 
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. we are concerned with the first two—Samanyalaksana and Jjana-lakasna. 
First, we perceive not only an individual, but also the class-character which 
the individual commonly shares with other individuals of the-same class. 
“In perceiving a pot we perceive.....:the universal potness (the generic 
property of pot) D. M. Dutta, The Six ways of -Knowing, p. 122). This 
illustrates the first type of perception (Samanya-laksana). -Tn the jfiana- 
laksana perception we immediately know some aspects of some object 
(fragrance etc of a sandalwood, for example), by sensing its other aspects 
(looking at its colour etc. and touching it from 'a distance without smelling). 
In such a case, we must suppose that the visual and tactual sensations 
of the sandalwood revive the memory of its fragrance which was previously 
perceived by the appropriate sense-organ (nose) while perceiving sandalwood 
visually and tactually. This type of perception involving memory is explai- 
ned by the Naiyayikas by the psychological law of association, according. to 
which the memory of our past olfactory experience of fragrance is evoked 
because such experience is closely associated with ‘our past visual and tactual 
sensations of sandalwood (on many past occasions of smelling-it we-saw 
its colour and touched its surface). "But in the ultimate analysis any 
Jüàna-laksana perception presupposes some direct knowledge of a “uni- 
versal” or ''class-essence". We non-sensuously observe *'sandalwoodness" 
in the particular piece of sandalwood perceived and the Samanya-laksana 
perception (i.e. recognition) of "'sandalwoodness" in this particular piece 
of sandal js an inducement to the belief that this sandalwood (perceived 
here and now) must be possessing all the essential characteristics of sandal- 
wood : The law of association itself presupposes memory involving recogni- 
tion “In each of these cases of extra-ordinary perception—the knowledge 
of some ‘universal’ does the duty of sense-contact in other to cause percep- 
' tion" (D. M. Dutta, tbid, p. 127). "Objects" for. Whitehead, do. the -work 
of what the Naiyayikas ‘call Samanya (or universals). 


An Event cannot happen again; its birth means its eee But 
n "object" is. what may appear again (‘repeatable’). Its appearance may 
ions for a period of time in and through the eontinual coming to be and 
.pssing away of Events. “It is also a prejudice that an object can only 
be at one ‘place and at. one time" (Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 65). 
“Objects” may be regarded as the links that bridge over the gaps between . 
“events”, to make possible the “continuity” and “self-identity” recognised 
in.nature. “Event” is “becoming which does not continue, though “there 
is a becoming of continuity’. (Process and Reality, p. 53). An “event’’ 
does not possess any ‘self-identity,’ since its essence lies in its relations to 
. the other events and in nothing else, but the “self-identity” of any “object” 
-does not wholly depend upon its relations “which are external to its being" 
neuen of Natural Knowledge, p. 64). 


"'To sum up. “Nature: -is -what :it is in-the interplay of “events” and 
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“objects” ”. “Events pass, whereas objects do not". Because any Event, 
in its passing, “passes into some other event which it is not" the "passage" 
has also been regarded as “extension” i.e. the extending of one “event” over 
another. Space and Time are abstractions from the more basic relation 
namely Extension. (“Extension’’ conceived as of the order of successive 
series is “time” and conceived as of the order of contemporary series is 
“space’). So Events are spatio-temporal in the sense that “space” and 
“time” are aspects of Extension which is the fundamental relation between 
"events" (or the most generic character of “events’”). The “objects” are 
in.a sense “out of time" and “beyond space too". They may, however, 
be said to be in space and time only “‘derivatively”, in so far as the 
events in which they are situated are spatio-temporal. 

The most general and necessary relation of “objects” to “events” 
is what is called Ingression by Whitehead: “Nature is such that there 
can be no “events” and no “objects” without the ingression of “objects” 
into “events”. (The Concept of Nature, p. 144). “Situation” is a more 
concentrated form of the relation of “ingression’”. An “object”? may 
may also be said to have been “located in moment of time, in a volume 
of space, an area, a line, or a point". (The Concept of Nature, p. 160). 
Every kind of "location" has its counterpart in some type of situation from 
which the location of that kind is derived. 


HI 


[Transition from Principles of Natural Knowledge (1919) to Science 
and the Modern World (1926). In his former work, according to which 
“the atomie properties of nature reside in objects”, Whitehead gives a 
list of various kinds of atomie objects ('sense-objects', ‘perceptual objects’, 
‘scientific objects’, etc.) There is an important modification in 
Science and the Modern World in which the ‘atomic’ character of nature 
is assigned to the “events” regarded as ‘Units’ (and called ‘actual occa- 
sions’) ; only the “sense-objects” are regarded as “objects” and they 
are raised to the status of Eternal Objects. An “eternal object” is a 
Potentiality required for the characterisation of some Actuality. They 
require each other for the becoming of an “actual occasion.” The 
theory seems to be more Aristotelian than Platonic in this respect. 


Rejection of the fallacy of simple location : Assimilation of Dar- 
winism with an important addition. “Eternal objects’ and the Platonic 
‘Universals’ compared. The steps in the process of actualisation of the 
‘eternal objects.’ | 

“Event” means process or activity which is always accompanied by 


transformation. Iftransformation ceases, activity also ceases, and torpor 
sets in. So the continuance of process requires the principle of novelty 
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or ceaseless renewal which is not ti be found in “sheer passage” which ` 
possess only a generic property ie. “extension.” There is no doubt 
that an event extends but it can extend only by virtue of specificity which, 
being extrinsic to the realm of pure events, must have been delivered (and 
imputed into the events) by some other realm, i.e. the realm of objects. 
(Both the realms belong, however, to the same “nature’’). “The conti- 
nuity of nature," says Whitehead, “is to bé found in events (whereas) 
the atomic properties of nature reside in objects” (Principles of Natural 
Knowledge). But the reason for the continuity of events cannot be found 
anywhere within the region of events. The reason is to be found ina 
different category of entities i.e. objects which are originally timeless. 
(His position remains obscure in Principles of Natural Knowledge where 
he does not emphasise the requirement of object for the very becoming 
and being of process). 

Whitehead gives a list of various kinds of ‘atomic objects’ : 
(‘Sense-objects,’ ‘perceptual objects,’ “scientific objects” etc.) The 
‘sense-objects’ correspond more or less to Hume’s impressions such as 
“a particular sort of colour say cambridge blue, or a particular sort of 
sound or a particular sort of smell, or a particular sort of feeling” (Concept 
of Nature, p.149). “Asense-objectis a factor of nature posited "s sense- 
awareness which | 

(;) in that it is an object does not s in the passage of nature. 

(ii) is not a relation between other factors of nature" (Concept of 
Nature, p. 149) They ("Sense-objects"); being “out of time" and 
"beyond space" are not exactly the “sense; -datà" which are "events" ' 
as experienced during particular seconds: of time and at definite | 
dates, although they (Sense-objects) closely correspond to the spatio- 
-temporal sense-data (or may be situated in the sense-data). ' Such things ` 
as tables, chairs, trees and mountains which ‘ ‘are ordinary objects òf` 
daily life as they are given to us in perception” are called ‘ ‘perceptual 
objects.” . The. “scientific objects" are such ! objects as are not directly 
perceived but inferred from the results they produce in our peréeptual 
field ie. atoms, molecules, electrons ete. Some interpreters call them l 

“universals” ; but Whitehead does not exactly meani dentification of 
his “objects” with what are commonly known as ‘Universals’ (such as 
‘manhood’ “tree-hood” eto.). It is to be observed that each ‘object’ 
has its own unique essence or individuality. It is eminently marked 
by its specificity. However, an ‘object’ may be called ‘Universal (in a 
specialised sense) because of its being eternal, timeless and an abstract 
potentiality, ideal, non-sensuous, and repeatable (capable of repeated 
ingression in “events”). “A particular shade of green, a definite patch 
of blue, a definite scent has a certain uniqueness about it. Of course, 
it can be "again." And when it is "again" it is the same ideittical shade of 
green or blue, rather than an instance of them "(J. N. Mohanty, op-cit:p.59). 

| 
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In Science and the Modern World (1926) his position becomes clearer 
with an important modification of his earlier mode of expression. 
He now assigns the “atomic character" (hitherto found in the “objects’’) 
to the “events” now regarded as ‘Units’ and called “actual occasions.” 
The “objects” are henceforth termed “Eternal objects.” The 
point of importance, to be noted here, is that both “Events” and 
“Eternal objects" are abstract when considered in themselves without 
their mutual reference. An "event" must be individualised (by the 
ingression in it of some “eternal object’’) in order to be an “actual occasion" 
and an “eternal object” which is an abstract potentiality (possibility) 
must ingress in some “event” in order to be something definite. ‘“An‘ 
object is now “conceived to be a possible form which becomes definite 
by its ingression into an event, and an "event" becomes what it is actually 
by virtue of the “ingression” of what whitehead terms “eternal object." 
In this new position “eternal things are the elements for the very being 
of the process” (Science and the Modern World, pp. 135). “It is the 
foundation of the metaphysical position which I am maintaining that 
the understanding of actuality requires a reference to ideality. The 
two realms are intrinsically inherent in the total metaphysical situation" 
(Science and the Modern World, pp. 196-197). It, therefore, appears 
to Ivor Lecrec “a serious misunderstanding of whitehead’s doctorine 
to regard it as platonic ........Whitehead’s position has from the 
beginning been much closer to that of Aristotle’ in as much as 
Whitehead always maintains “that form (object) exists only as 
ingredient in actuality” instead of constituting “an independent realm of 
existents" (The relevance of Whitehead, pp. 172). 

^ This is his mature position which remains unchanged to the end. 
He propounds in his last book, Modes of Thought, that analysis dis- 
closes two types of existence “ which can be named respectively the 
type of Actuality and the type of pure Potentialibty. These types re- 
quire each other, namely Actuality is the exemplification of Potentiality 
and Potentiality is the characterisation of Actuality either in fact or 
in concept" (Modes of Thought, p. 96). He proclaims in his final 
Lecture, The Ingersoll Lecture on “Immortality” “that the ultimate 
character of the universe .... has two sides—one side is the mortal world 
of transitory fact acquiring the’ immortality of realised value ; the 
otherside is the timeless world of x mere possibility acquiring (ean 
realisation." ] 

But from ‘Science and the M d ‘World’? onward he speaks of the 
realm of rn objects’ as a realm of entities which transcend’ “actual 
occasions.” The term “transcendental” has in this context a peculiar 
meaning which has to be kept view to avoid the misapprehension likely 
to arise in consequence of the meaning usually associated with the term. 
An Eternal object is transcedent in being abstract. “Its essence is com- 
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prehensible without reference to some one particular occasion; To be 
abstract is to transcend particular concreté occasions of actual happen- 
ing. But to transcend an. actual occasion does not mean being dis- 
connected from it. On the contrary, I hold that each “eternal object" 
has its own proper connection with each such. occasion, which I term 
its mode of ingression into that occasion” (Science and the Modern World, 
p. 197). | 

It has been stated before that Whitehead gives up his theory of 
atomicity of ‘objects’ and says (in *Seience:and the Modern World’) that 
“the atomic character of nature is now found in the “events” as “units” ” 
which he begins calling ‘actual occasions’ in the later chapters of "Science 
and the Modern World.” But in maintaining this. new position he does 
not dispense with.the aspect of continuity, in the flow of events. What 
is actual or “really real" must involve both atomicity and continuity. 
In modern physics a thing is not confined to one locus. What is called 
"thing" or "something" in our common speech, is, in the language 
of modern science a "Unit? or an organised: centre of incessant activity 
pervading all space. “The thing itself is what it does and. what it does 
is “the divergent stream of its influence” which affects and ‘is affected by. 
the modifications of the conditions of all other “actual occasions” in the 
Universe. A-thing conceived as an organised centre of its activity 
can not be separated from the external movements initiated by the so- 
called thing. It differs “from the so-called external stream by its 
superior dominance within the focal region.” It is very difficult, almost 
impossible, to draw a line of demarcation indicating where the stretch 
of one organism (actual occasion) terminates and the so-called external 
world begins, so that it can be said that there are no gaps in the con- 
tinuity of nature. : 

Thus Whitehead N the Newtonian theory of “simple I loca- 
tion” according to which “any piece of matter stands isolated in a Poe 
in space—time taking up an unambiguously determined Location in space," 
that it exists “in a perfectly definite sense i which does not require for its 
explanation any reference to other regions of space and time.” True, 
he speaks in Principles of Natural Knowledge of one event extending 
over other events. Thus the ‘germ of his rejection of the fallacy of 
“simple location” lies imbedded in the doctrine of “extension” of "eventa" 
as propounded in his early works on philosophy of nature, and the 
germ is fully developed in Science and the M. odern World where he utilises 
Einstein's theory of relativity and the “idea of an infinite field of activity" 
which “first made its way into pliysics through Fresnel’s wave theory of 
light” and really came to its own with “the formulation of Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic Vector equations." “There is no element whatsoever" 
says Whitehead “which possesses the character of simple location." 
Nature is a continuous process of creative advance, but the process is 
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an organic one. Each bit of process has a definite unique structural 
pattern serving as.an organised centre of activity. “In understanding 
‘the events, quantities must be considered, but the factor of pattern is 
no less fundamental.” (Science and the Modern World, p. 149). So 
the nature-turns out to be a net-work of patterned processes, a system of 
interrelated organisms. We are thus introduced to the philosophy of 
nature in which nature is conceived as organic both as a whole and in its 
several parts and.elements. Whitehead, in his philosophical review of 
the quantum theory, comments that “if a vibratory theory of existence 
is taken seriously the field is open for the introduction of a new philosophy 
of organism. It will follow that each primordial element in the universe 
should be regarded as an organised system of vibratory streaming energy." 
(Science and the Modern World, pp. 54). All actual beings from the 
highest Deity to the microscopic worms and from the biggest stars and 
planets to the minutest atoms and electrons, all are organisms at different 
‘levels. Hach one necessarily involves a temporal duration to become 
an organie system of the vibrations constituting it."There is" however 
"no mysterious underlying substratum.” 

Actuality of events requires enlargement of their scope and the 
deepening of their significance, so that they may be regarded as real 
organisms, maintaining their structural patterns for periods of time amid 
the continuous flux of nature which is also conceived as an organic process. 
*Seience and the Modern World", therefore, includes the so-called ““per- 
ceptual objects” such as chair, table, mountain and the “scientific 
objects” (i. e. atoms and electrons) within the widened range now granted 
to the category of "events" to be henceforth called “actual occasions”. 
Now “the world of objects is reduced to the so-called sense-objects and 

` the mathematical forms" but “these objects are raised to the status of 
eternal objects". | 

“The mountain endures, but when after ages it has been worn away, 
it has.gone. If a replica arises, it is yet a new mountain. A colour is 
eternal. It haunts time like a spirit. It comes and goes but where it 
comes, it is the same colour............ceee eee The mountain has 
to time and space a different relation than that which a colour has" 

. (Science and the Modern World, p. 106). 

Rejection of the theory of simple location and admission of the notion 
of organism into the philosphy of nature lead us further to the doctrine of 
“prehension”. ‘‘Prehension” means the grasping by one actual occasion 
of other things into a unity"... Though the unity" is here and now 
“the things so gathered into the grasped unity have essential reference 
to other places and other times" (Science and the Modern World). “‘Pre- 
hension” may also be. called “apprehension” which may or may 
not be conscious and cognitive. An “event” is a unity of “prehensions’’, 
a unity of infinite relationships. An organism is so-called because it is 
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. essentially a process of organising or unifying many data semid as 
relevant by its environment, It thus reacts to its environmental forces 
by moulding or re-shaping them into a unity of its own unique pattern. 
When this process of „unifying reaches its completion, the resultant 
"Unity" i is said (in Science and the M oder World) to.be constituting an 
aesthetic attainment—a state of self-enj oyment which is also called “value” 
or “the intrinsic reality” of the ‘ 'event?. He thus admits the truth in 
Darwinism that an organism adapts itself to its envir onment, and he adds 
that the organism also “makes its own environment and shapes it crea- 
tively", pue however alone, but in “the company of co-operating 
organisms". ‘“Thus in the developmental process of nature two different 
aspects can be distinguished, adaptation and creative power". 

According to Plato “Form” is eternal and universal, whereas "eternal 
object" in Whiteheads philosophy ' is “eternal “but “individual”. We 
have already observed that the metaphysical status of an “eternal object” 
is that of possibility for some “actuality”. They objects aré the only 
permanent entities in the universe but they are. sheer possibilities and are 

actualised by being selected. ' 

There are two remarkable steps in Selection which is the process of 
actualisation of any possibility—Limitation, and Arrangement interms 

of value or interest or relevance. The “eternal objects" are bare possi- 
bilities when considered in themselves without any reference to their 
connection with the “events”. We may, however, consider an “object” 

. as a possibility for actuality (without any’ reference to any particular fact | 
of actuality). In this consideration there is an initial limitation or just 

' the beginning of limitation. It is the most general and first limitation 
imposed by the “space-time continuum". Next, comes “gradation” 
leading to arrangements in terms of value or relevance. Each “occasion” 
or “event” is connected with all the different objects with infinitely varying 
degrees of relevance or interest or emphasis. The eternal objects have, 
therefore, to be arranged eom. to thé degree of importance of each 
for the particular “occasion” of "event". “Every occasion is a synthesis 
of all eternal objects under the limitation of gradation of actuality”. All 

"objects" are not equally actualised in / any one particular “océasion”’ 
although all of them are concerned in or relevant to each “occasion” with 
different degrees. of intensity ranging from the highest to the Zero-degree 
(i. e. zero degree as exemplified in any negative present to be discussed 

later). i ; 


e Li 
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Process and Reality (1929) marks the crowning phase in the develop- 
ment of the concept of Actual Entity. Classification of ‘eternal 
‘objects” into the subjective and’ objective groups. Subjective form and 
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subjective aim. Primacy of. feeling tone in all éxperience.. The wider 
meaning of “Subjective form” including elements of qualitative pattern 
and the factor of intensive pattern. Actual Entites.conceived as bipolar. 
All types of experience or activities of the actual entities are intentional, 
though all are not conscious. Different levels of evolution—non-living, 
vegetable, animal and human. Similarity in respect of purposiveness 
which may be conscious or. unconscious, and differences between them. 
“Consciousness” as a subjective form.. Three modes. of ingression—subjec- 
tive, objective and negative. Negative Prehension and the Vaise sika 
consideration of Abhava. - Establishment of balance between the pum 
of Leibnitz and-monism of Bradley.and Sankara. 

In Science and.the Modern World (1926) the events, conceived i as 
organisms, are called Actual. Occasions. In Process and Reality (1929) 
they are known as Actual Entities, and the Eternal Objects are classified 
into two groups : the “subjective” and the “objective”. The “objective” 
group consist of the ‘mathematical.Platonic forms", and the "subjective" 
group consists of “an emotion, or an intensity, or an adversion, or a pleasure 
or a pain” (Process and Reality, p. 446). . Sometimes, Whitehead makes 
use of the term “subjective form” implying the way or mode in which any 
Actual Entity prehends its data (other actual entities and eternal objects). 
The data may be prehended or experienced in the form of “an emotion 
(horror, disgust etc.) or valuation, aversion, consciousness eto". So an 
Eternal Object may be regarded as of the “subjective” group if it be emi- 
nently marked or prominently coloured by some “subjective form" (i.e. 
if it partakes of the nature -of any subjective form). “The sense-objects 
may belong to either group”. A sense-object is subjective and .may be 
said to have subjective ingression when it appears as a form of emotion, 
or aesthetic apprehension which is the most primary form of prehension. 
Let us.take for example “green” which in its most original form appears 
as.a kind of feeling (green feeling) as the qualifying character of some emotion. 
In this.case, the sense-object “green” is "subjective".:. But when “green” 
appears as qualifying a sense-datum (as when we observe “the leaf is green") 
the sense-object (green) is “objective”. But the geometrical forms (included 
in the mathematical forms) such as “square” or “circular” can never be 
said to have subjective ingression. It can not take share in any of the atti- 
tudes such as adversion, aversion, horror, anger, indignation, enjoyment. 
To sum-up,—the ‘mathematical platonic forms” are always of the “‘objec- 
tive" group ; .but the sense-objects may belong to: either-group. ‘What 
would be the “subjective form” depends on the: UAE tendency inherent 

.in the process. This is. termed "subjective aim".'.Any “actual entity" 
may be regarded as a, telelogical process: of self-creation directed towards 
some ideal. The process of self-creation is asid to be completed as soon as 
the ideal is reached :; it becomes what it is to be ; its potentiality is fully 
realised, So the process may be termed "self realisation".. The subjective 
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- aim is, therefore, the “subject itself determining its own self- creation as 
. & creature”, ; 

It is to be remembered that the forms of emotion are said, by White- 
head, to. be. the most original forms of prehension: So he often makes. 
use of the term “aesthetic experience" or “feeling” for “prehension”, 
"In normal unsophisticated experience every perception has a feeling 
tone". Our perceptions of cold and heat are as much emotional (affective 

"in tone) as our internal perceptions of anger, love and joy, “though the 
former are held to originate in the out- side-world, the latter-at any rate. 
: at'the sophisticated level—in the bodily organs". "True, during our obser- 
vation, in the psychological laboratory, of the nature of visual perception, 
we do not find any tinge of emotion. But here, in ‘this process of experi- 
mental observation, the situation created for thé observer is too artificial, 
in which “the immediacy - of the stimulus:is heightened. to such a degree 
that feeling tone- is virtually abolished". dt appears that the ‘subject 
experiences “a red patch—just that and nothing of emotion. Whitehead 
urges that such exper ience under artificially controlled condition exemplify 
what are “possible only in the | last stages of sophisti cation” (highly 
developed conscious perception ' in which colours, sounds, ete. appear not 
as qualifying the percipients’ feeling but as external objects). We may. 
dive back into our primary mode of : experience (experience in its original 
forth) but a Bergsonian "intuition" in which the "vector character” of 
"our experience is most pronounced. - a gh. deg & 3 

Subjective form : It has been stated ‘before cata a “subjective form” 
is an attitude taken by a subject.towards the data felt (way in which the 
data are felt). But when Whitehead says that “the individual immediacy: 
of an occasion (actual entity) is the final unity. ‘of subjective form, which 
is the occasion as an absolute reality “(Process-and Reality, p. 447) he 
means that the entire inuer life or “the private side" (ofan acutal entity) 
is constituted. by the subjective i form". There are a large number of ` 
‘instances in which | Whitehead is found to make use’ of the term 
“subjective form" in a very broad -sense:referting to the entire inner 
life of actual entity—-inclusive of what may bé called its "attitude" or 
"emotional reaction” (see Adventures of Ideas, p. 227, p. 326 ; Process and 
Reality, p.444, p.447 and pp. 355-58). Emmet, therefore, observes that “the 
notions of prehension and of D erne form are complementary". Each 
“actual entity" consists of it “private matters of fact" (or subjective form) 
apprehensible by a Bergsonian intuition alone and also of its: “Public 
matters of. fact” which may also be described as its prehensions that may 
come under ‘scientific analysis (Division)... White head further points - 
out. that "subjective form (in this more inclusive sense) has two factors. 
There are elements in qualitative pattern-and also the factor of intensive 
pattern. For example, consider the experience of a musical note (regarded 
as & private sensation) It can be analysed into fundamental tone 
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and over-tones. These components manifest a qualitative pattern. 
Each tone has an intensity. Thus there is a pattern of intensity". “In- 
tensity” may also be interpreted as the degree of emphasis or 
negligible importance with which each actual entity prehends the whole 
of its world. Emmet notes that “as the intensity of the subjective ex- 
perience of an actual entity grows, it becomes highly selective of 
the totality of the world out of which it arises—we thus see (a) that 
all prehensions involve abstraction, since it is raising into relief of some 
aspects of thing prehended and the ignoring of others ; and (b) that what 
aspects of one entity will be prehended by another will depend on their 
"relevance" to its "subjective forms" so though every entity can poten- 
tially enter into the conerescence of every other, the mode in which it 
actually enters is conditioned by the HEINE form of the other” ( Philo- 

sophy of Organism, P. 95). 

(4) Each “actual entity" prehends the world of actual entities out of 
which it arises and it also prehends the world of possibilities or“ eternal 
objects" with infinitely varying degrees of relevance as conditioned by 
its “subjective form". Whitehead thus conceives of every “actual entity" 
as bipolar (having a physical pole and a mental pole). Its physical pole 
consists of its prehensions of other actualities, and its mental pole. consists 
of its grasp of unrealised eternal objects 4. e. new possibilities (also termed 
conceptual Prehension). The grasp of new possibilities or conceptual 
prehension is always unconscious—though such an act constitutes what is 
called “mental pole". The “unconscious conceptual prehension"may be 
described as "''appetition", s. e. "an originative urge for the realisation of 
some relevant possibility" (Emmet, op. cit., 115). What is called physical 
prehension is unconscious at the so-called in organic and the lower organic 
levels (vegetable) and conscious at the higher organic levels of evolution 
(animal and human), Whitehead holds, like Leibnitz, that 
there is no absolute gap between the so-called inorganic and organic levels 
since activities at each level is marked by the common characteristic of: 
being “intentional” or “gool directed”. The non-living bodies are not: 
merely passively acted upon, “but they actively respond to the- influences 
reaching them, select from them and react along a particular line of 'possi- 
bility. in acccrdance with. their "subjective aim". However, indivi- 
duality or distinctiveness or novelty is so dim at this level as not to be 
recognised at all. We can speak of it as the region of monotonous 
uniformities. The eloment of diversification is: recognisable to some 
extent amid uniformities at the Vegetable level. The activities at this 
region are directed toward the goal of mere survival. The animal life 
shows concern not only for survival.but also for value. The human 
level is the level of higher grade of animal life involving “more emphasis 
on ae width, and as tas of experience, particularly value-experi- 
enco” ! ez 
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“Consciousness” is treated as a "subjeótive form” to mean a highly 
selective attitude, involving abstraction,’ in conséquence of the rise of 
“intensity” of the subjective experience to a remarkable height. The 
intensity attains the height required for‘ ‘consciousness” at a very, com- 
plex or complicated state of affairs marked by some keen contrast—contrast 
between ''ideal" and “fact.” So bare "conceptual prehension” can 
not be conscious: Physical prehension becomes ‘conscious at its Crowning 
phase in the circumstance ‘of contrast. “The factor of contrast is 
basic." “Consciousness” as defined by "Whitehead "js the feeling of 
contrast of theory, as meré theory, with fact, as mere fact” (Process 
and Reality, p. 286). - 

We have noted two levels of apprehension (Prehension) of ‘sense: 
datum (“green” for example) (i) apprehension of "green" as an aesthetic 
emotion which is marked by the ingression of an Eternal. Object of the 
subjective group (2) apprehension of the form ''this leaf is green" as 
qualifying the sense-datum (the external thing) : marked by an ingression 
of some Eternal Object of the objective group. There is a third level 
of apprehension of the form “this leaf is’ green, not-red.” It is a form 
of negative prehension. : "The Eternal Object that ingresses in the pre- 
hension of this form, shows itself "in its full character of- conceptual 
novelty, illustrating an alternative." The first two levels are the levels 
of positive prehension and the third level is that of “negative prehension.” 
A positive prehension is also called ‘‘feeling’”—~‘‘an admission by the "actual . 
entity” of some element of others as affecting its own process of becoming ; 
while a negative prehension is ‘said to eleminate from feeling" (White- 
head also makes use of the term “feeling” in a narrow sense of constituting 
the subjective pole of every realised ' occasion). ‘Conrresponding 
to these three levels of apprehension there are three models of "ingression"' 
of an eternal object" ...... An “eternal object" “when it ingresses" 
may characterise either (7) a feeling, or (/?) an actual entity or a nexus 
of actual entities, or (tit) it may: state. a | conceptual possibility in- 
volving comparison (J.N. Mohanty, op. cit..p. 85). 

It must be kept in view that "negative prehensions” hold only of 
eternal objects .:.... something which is red negatively prehends “blue” 
by excluding it as an alternative possibility.” All “actual entities’ (realised 
potentialities) antecedent to the newly arising ‘actual entity” enter with 
different degrees of relevance into the conrescence of the new actual 
. entity in question but all Eternal objects (unrealised potentialities) can- 
not enter into the said concrescence, because'they belong to the world 
of possibilities which are aotualised (become definite) by the process 
of selection which entails rejection of alter natives. PEOR: and 
rejection are complementary notions: . 

However, Whitehead also- says that the’ whole realm of “eternal 
objects” are concerned, in a certain sense, in the emergence of any 
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“actual entity.” How a statement of. this kind may be. reconciled with 
his notion of negative perception implying rejection of alternatives ? 
Whitehead interprets all prehensions, positive and negative, as contri- 
buting elements of definiteness. to the ‘total ‘character of the Actual 
Entity. : Even a ‘negative prehension’ thus implies a bond of 
relationship of some sort. One of the definite reasons, for which 
“green” can be regarded as such, is that it is not red, blue eto. (because 
of its negative relation to, “red” eto.). ‘The north American’ continent 
is what it is to-day because it was not dominated by spain.” White- 
head urges that a negative prehension marks à real contribution to a 
newly arising actual entity (A.H. Johnson, .op. cit., p. 22). According 
to the vaigesika philosophers also “negation” (in the sense of absence 
“A bhava’) is a padartha or a possible object of knowledge: Any know. 
ledge- of negation implies. the being or reality of “negation” apart from 
such knowledge. .It may be said to.be “‘something” '(not absolute 
nothing) roughly corresponding to. what Whitehead understands as a 
bond of relationship in his consideration ;of “negative prehension.” 
When one thing is different. from another thing, as in the case of Anyonya- 
bhava Anyonyadhava, they mutually exclude each .other. “Red” and 
“green” exist as possibilities, but “green” cannot be actual where and 
when the possibility of “red”: is actualised. Exclusion of alternatives 
such as “green” “blue” etc. makes possible the ingression of "red" into , 
the actual entity ‘a’ (a red flower). 

Now, since every physical prehension presupposes some conceptual 
prehension and because each conceptual prehension has a positive and a 
negative aspect (in as much as conceptual prehensions are concerned with 
the realm of possibilities or alternatives) any physical prehension miy 
be said to entail, at least indirectly, some sort of “negative prehension.” 
It is thus clear that though “negative prehensions" are said . “to hold 
only of eternal objects" primarily, they may be regarded as having 
indirect. bearing upon or secondary concern in the physical prehensions 
of the actual entities. The subjective form of the negative préhension 
(the feeling of unsuitability which is influencial in any rejection) may 
also be said to constitute a bond of relationship (see Process and Reality, 
P. 66). "It will be obvious .... that negative prehension is included 
within the complex process of positive prehension ...." (A. H. J ohnson 
op. cit., p. 22). 

Whitehead may, therefore, be understood to have MÀ 
& kind of monism in maintaining: the universal relativity of everything 
to everything else in which even the relations of exclusions (negative 
prehensions) serve as bonds of a certain kind. But this “monism” 
is not on all fours with the type of “monism” advocated by Xenophanes, 
Spinoza, Bradley and Sankara in which “all” are regarded as “one”. 
Whitehead, by his emphases on the notions of relevance and incom- 
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patibility, differs from even Hegel who holds that though there exist 
different entities which can be mutually distinguished each one is equally 
related to the rest of things, being fostered in the bosom of one Reality 
(the world-unity). In the last analysis, therefore, the Monism of Hegel 
stresses the notion of universal internal relation so much that the One 
becomes Many apparently and not really. The implications hidden 
in a “Hegelian thought” are brought out fully by Bradley. But for White- 
head the “Many arise, atomically, as new events, but are characterised 
by the way in which they feel all the rest. | So each entity forms a neew 
and unique synthesis of its relations to the whole of the rest of the 
world, so that it becomes the whole seen from & new centre.” 
"Whitehead obviously resembles Leibnitz in maintaining that each 
actial entity is autonomous, but it is autonomous in the sense that 
"jt is finally responsible for ‘the decision by which any lure for feeling 
is admitted to efficiency” (Process and’ Reality, p. 135). “In other 
words, no datum can force itself, or be forced, into the experience of any 
actual entity”. But the actual entities instead of being the windowless 
monods “are all-windows". “Ah actual entity cannot conjure up data 
which ‘are not available” in its environments. A. newly arising 
actual entity must take in and make use: of the data which are provided 
by the actual entities which have just terminated their existence. “Thus 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom". At this point we aré intro- 
dueed to the threshold of Whitehead’s: Monism. “Each actual entity is 
atomic", but “atomism does not exclude complexity and universal 
relativity. Each atom is a system of all things". He thus attempts 
to' do equal justice to One and Many. Though Bradley and Whitehead 
concur in making “experience” or ‘“‘sentience” fundamental, while Bradley 
speaks of experience as a harmonious undivided whole in which all the 
different aspects of infinite experience lie without being parted from and 
related to each other (a finished system. An'all inclusive whole—including 
the past, present and future—where all desires are fulfilled, all seasons 
are present and all flowers blossom), Whitehead "looks on each aet of 
feeling as a new act, and therefore each-new way of experiencing the world 
as adding a new es to it". 


V 

Process: An actual entity has two aspects, —formal (actual) and 
objective. In its formal aspect, it is what it is as an individual, deter. 
minate thing enjoying its own unique subjective immediacy. It may be 
described, in terms of process, as the self-creative aot of “eliciting into 
actual being factors in the universe which antecedently to that process 
exist in the mode of unrealised potentiality,” and this process of self. 
creation ‘which is the transformation of the potential into the actual 
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“includes the immediacy of self-enjoyment” or unique subjective immed- 
diacy. A vast multitude of prehensions thus constitute the achieve- 
ment of self-hood (or formal aspect) of an actual entity. The subjective 
aim inherent in the process of self-creation of the actual entity determines 
the mode of integration of the component fprehensions into the unity of 
that actual entity as a subject.. “The inner-life or subj ectivity of the actual 
entity “evaporates just on its achieving self-hood.” Its formal mode of 
existence terminates at this point. But. this termination does not mean 
any cessation of the process which belongs to the essence of creativity. 
The actual entity yet remains active but ina mode of existence different 
from its formal mode. We are thus introduced to the concept of the 
objective aspect of actual entity. In this aspect the same entity becomes 
an active element or datum in the composition of other actual entities. 
"No subject ever experiences twice" says Whitehead almost exactly in 
the sense in which Heraclitus says that we can not dive twice into the same 
stream. But though its subjectivity is lost, it endures objectively as an 
active datum for the prehension of a.newly arising subject. Itis regarded 
as an active datum in the sense that itis not merely received and enjoyed 
by the other entities but it. also influences (or contributes its own share 
of influence to) the self- formation of other actual entities. In this sense 
the past is said to be ever active in the present which lies in the future 
beyond tself. An actual entity ‘transcends the present in two Ways". 

“Tt issues from (the ast) and issuss towards (the future)" 

“Tt is received, it is enjoyed and it is passed along from moment to 
moment" TED ME 

“Our echoes roll from soul to. m ; v 

, And live for ever and for ever" 

The problem before us is how to i enonefla the fact that actual entities 
are the only real things i in the universe and the fact that they are always 
in.the process of becoming and. never really are. The oonfusion 
remains as long as we do not abandon our habitual way of thinking of 
"reality" or “existence” as static endurance. "An actual entity is either 
constructing itself by taking in data and is thus not yet a complete actual 
entity ; or having reached completion it immediately ceases to exist 
as & self-creating entity and its contents become available for inclusion 
in some subsequent actual entity." | .. | 

We have already noted the. distinction between "enduring objects” 
and “eternal objects" in “Science and the Modern World” where any 

"event" conceived as an organism is described as "enduring" in the sense 
of retaining a pattern for some duration. “The mountain endures. 
But when after ages it has been worn away, it has gone. A colour is 
eternal. It haunts timo like a spirit. " Here the "event" considered 
to be an organism and called “actual occasion” is not exactly an event 
of the category conceived in Principles of Natural Knowledge as dis- 
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connected. from : the category of "eternal objects." An organism involves 
several-events integrated into & unity of a unique pattern due to ingres- 
sion of some eternal.object. An organism is an event-object complex. 
It is not a sheer event.’ As an eternal object ‘becomes temporal deri- 
vatively because of its situation in-a complex of inter-connected events, 
so also an event becomes an.enduring organism derivatively because 
of the ingression of some éternal object in it. 

In Process and. Reality the concéption of organism is immensely 
deepened by introduction of the notion of ''sociéty". A group of actual 
entities is describable as a- society when ‘thosé actual entities exhibit 
a common eternal object and this‘common element of form" is derived 
from other members of the social group of actual entities. A’ society. 
must entail antecedents and subsequents;-or “in other words temporal 
contiguity”. - Any set of contemporary series cannot therefore make a 
real society. A personal society, also termed an enduring object, ^ is 
a strand of actual entities becoming in an order of a continuous succéssion 
in which each entity is objectified in its immediately succeeding entity 
manifesting the same element of.form or a common character. A man, 
“defined as an enduring ‘percipient”—-as oné linear séquence’ of entities, — 
is a personal society—a society of the simple kind : But an animal body 
is a pretty complex society being composed of contemporary actual entities 
each of which is a member of a different personal society. “In this vast 
group each member comes to be in & eross-seotion of two lines—one of 
sequence and the other-of contiomporaneous entities. Such “a complex ` 
society analizable into various strands of, personal societies is called “a 
corpuscular society” (Process and Reality, p. 52 ). r 

“An army is a society of regiments, regiments are societies of -men, 
men-are societies of cells and’ cells are societies of "protons" (Process and 
Reality, Part ‘11, eh. 3). Process’ and "Reality, therefore, describes 
every actual entity as a society. ^" The universe is hardly amalizable into 
single occasions. t is a society eonsidered as a whole as well as in each 
of its parts or elements. “An atom, a “chair, a mountain, 8 person and 
a nation are RovleHee) societies of dca societies of SORIQMOS of. 
and so on.’ nue ae came ae Á 

Whitehead insists, like Bergson, that rature is alive everywhere ; 
but whereas Bergson relies mainly on biclogy,` Whitehead distinguished 
himself by trying to support his philosophy by thé maj or issues of modern 
physics and mathematics. He has been. spoken of by a critic as “a heroic 
thinker who tries to beard the’ lions of ‘intellectualism, materialism 
and positivism in their own bristling "den." 

The basic fact of modern pliysies is activity which Whitehead calls 
"bare activity ;" but it is the task - of a philospher, says Whitehead, | to 
answer the questions : “Activity for what, producing what, activity 
involving what ?" Activity, for Whitehead, ' involves at-any level of 
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evolution interfusion of physical energy, vital energy and even mind. 
When he pronounces that each actual entity is bipolar he definitely 
includes mentality" even in the process of the so-called inorganic entities 
like atoms and electrons. But he cannot be regarded as having been 
interested in reviving older Idealistic doctrines, inspite of his obligation 
to Plato, Leibnitz and Bradley. He discerns the interfusion of matter, 
life and mind at the lowest level as well as the highest orders of existence. 
A typical spiritualist conceives of God as only conscious (pure conscious- 
ness) but Whitehead conceives of God as an all-inclusive actual 
entity in which all the basic characteristics of any actual entity are present 
in the most enriched form, so that if he is called an Idealist, he 
is to be regarded as an Idealist of a unique type. 
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CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS SINCE 1967 


SUKUMAR DAM 


A remarkable change has come in the sphere of Centre-State relations 
in India since the Fourth General Election in 1967, when non-Congress 
governments were formed in a number of States while the Congress con- 
tinued to be in power.at the Centre. So long as one single party ruled 
both at the Centre and in the States, Centre.-State relationship did not 
have. proper recognition. With the break in the Congress monopoly 
of power, this relationship has assumed much importance. 

Harmonious relationship between the Centre and the States is a 
condition precedent for the smooth and efficient functioning of the federal 
system of government which we have adopted in our country. It is a 
truism that Centre.-State relationship constitutes the core of federalism. 
With the flow of time such relationship is amenable to change with the 
revolving wheel of the dynamic society. In the words of M.V. Pylee, 
“The relation of the State Governments to the Federal Government 
is a dynamic relation, and its problems cannot be solved once for all any 
more than the problems of life itself." 

The political scene in our country has undergone a significant change 
in the context of the Fourth General Election. In the changed political 
context where there is no more one party rule, the Centre’s relationship 
with the States is bound to change to the desirable extent. Asa matter 
` of fact, since the formation of non-Congress governments in a number 
of States a new phase has started in the sphere of Centre-State relations. 
In the changed circumstances of today, refashioning of Centre-State 
relations has become an urgent and imperative task. 

There is no denying that our Constitution is federal with a strong 
Central bias. To borrow the language of K. M. Panikkar : "The Indian . 
Constitution is federal but .......... itis heavily weighted in favour of 
the Centre."? Itis true that in our Constitution the balance of power 
has been tilted in favour of the Centre. The Constitution enshrines the 
principle that “in spite of federalism, the national interest ought to be 
paramount."? It has conferred a kind of 'paramountey' on the Centre. 

A survey of the actual working of our Constitution reveals that 
the virtually monopolistic domination of a single political party at the 


(1) M. V. Pylee : India’s Constitution, 1965, p. 295. 

(2) K. M. Panikkar: The Foundations of New India, 1963, p. 263. 

(3) Jennings, Sir Ivor: Some Characteristics of the Indian Consti- 
tution, 1953, p. 55, 
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Centre and in the States for seventeen years since the commencement of 
the Constitution led to- the-expansion of-Central power at: the; expense 
of the States in almost evéry sphére. Trily observéd K: R. Boinbwall : 
“Tho extra-constitutional 'paramountey' exercised by the Centre over 
the States is, essentially, the outeome of a single political reason viz., 
the- virtually unchallenged BORD of the Indian poltiom Scene by 
the Indian National Congress."4 ^ ^ - 5 omo S 

Thus it is evident that the aub party rule all over ds country, 
helped the expansion of Central power and made the relationship between 
the Centre and the States smooth and cordial. With the break in thé 
Congress monopoly of power in the'last General Election, the era of 
unchallenging domination of the Centre over the States has practically 
come to an end. With diverse political parties in power, ` the problem 
of Centre-State relationship has. arisen in an acute form. PE 
. ; The attainment of powers in some States by parties othef than the 
ruling party at the Centre has resulted in Ceritre-State, confliot and thereby 
a halt to the process of centralisation’ of. power. These ..non-Congress 
governments are naturally jealous about their authority and they resent 
every attempt of the Centre to encroach upon their powers.....Not only 
that, they tend to go against the centralisation effected so far Ry 
depriving normal autonomous ‘rights of . the States.. ; 

Needless to say, in our federation the wind has started n in. 
the opposite direction. | The non-Congress goyernnients of different 
States have started fighting for maximum autonomy within the frumework 
of the fundamental law of the Jand. . The success of a federal system 
depends upon its ability to adapt itself to changing cireumstarices. ., What: 
we need and need urgently is, therefore, reorganisation of Centre-State 
relationship in order to' avoid clashes between the Centre and the States 
and to ensure cordial relations between them in an effective mantier. 

A few observations may now be made-in regard to the problems of 
.Centre-State relationship. In this connection, the recommendations 
‘of the Administrative Reforms’ Commission—popularly known ‘as the 
Hanumanthiya Commission—on re Prage relations? -’ are ~ 
of note. | 

The first and foremost problem i is that of working of T provisions of 
the Constitution on the right lines. It is obvious that the methods. and 
procedures followed in working the constitutional provisions are responsible 
to a great extent for much of the conflict between the Centre, and the 
States. According to the A.R.C., “It is not in the amendment of the 
Constitution that the solution of the problems of Centre-Stàte relation- 

_ ship is to be sought, but in the working. of the provisions of une Constitu- 


(a) K.R. Bombwall : The Foondalions of Indian dederalün, 1967, 
p. 3 mM l n 
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‘tion by all concerned i in i the spirit i in which the f € fathers intended ' 
‘them to be worked. There is no other way of ensuring cordial and fruitful 
Centre-State relations". 

Another matter that has affected smooth — between the 
Centre and the States is over-centralisation of administrative and finan- ` 
cial powers. It goes without saying that Centre-State conflict relates ` 
. mostly to administrative and financial matters. : The A. `'R. C. has rightly 
recommended “‘deligation of'some more financial and administrative 
functions and powers to the States with the twin objectives of. making 
the relations between the Centre and the States smoother add introducing 
efficiency and economy in the n of the Union: and State 
‘Governments.’ 

The ‘financial resources left to the ‘exélusive sphere of the States are 
so inadequate that, to quote K. M. Panikkar, “Every State has become a 
petitioner at the doorsteps of the Central Government.’ Indeed, the main 
grievances of the States lie in the financial field. In its Memorandum to the 
Fifth Financé Commission, the United Front Government of West Bengal 
has asked “‘for'a fair deal to the States and has demanded that the Commis- 
sion should ensure that adequate funds are transferred to the Rt for 
discharging their constitutional obligations i in an efficient manner."? Ade- 
quate financial powers may be delegated to the States through liberal appli- 
cation of the constitutional provisions. 

In the administrative field, our Constitution invests the Centre with. 
such wide powers of control over the ‘States that the latter have virtually 
been reduced to the position of subordination. Over-concentration of 
authority at the administrative level should be avoided in order to avoid 
excessive interference with the freedom of-the States to work out their 
policies and programmes. u 
" Incidentally, the suggestion of the A.R.C. to set up “an Inter-State 
Council for settlement of Centre-State differences by- mutual discussions’? !° 
deserves our attention. The Council may comprise, according to the A.R.C., 
the Prime Ministér, the Finance Minister, the Home Minister, the leader 
of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha and five representatives from five Zonal 
‘Councils. Since in almost all the zones the Congress Ministries outnumber 
the non-Congress Ministries; the non-Congress States may go unrepresented 
in the Inter-State Council. , “An Inter-State Council packed with Congress 
Chief Ministers can Pandy be a suitable forum for resolution of conflicts 


(5) Vide Report-of the A. R. C. on Centre-State relations as published 
` in the Statesman and the Hindusthan Standard.of June 205 1969. . 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) lbid. 

(8) Ibid., p. 238. 

(9) Vide "West Bengal, Vol. XIV, No. 39, April 19, 1969. 

nS Ibid. 
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between the Centre and the States by discussions".!! If a properly consti- 
tuted Inter-State Council is set up, Centre-State differences may be effec- 
tively settled. 

. The office of the Governor should not escape our attention in view 
of the fact that this has become an important source of Centre-State con- 
flict since the last General Election. Under the Constitution, the Governor 
has to play a double role, as. head of the State and as the representative 
of the Centre. In the language of R.C.S. Sarkar, “So long as one single 
party ruled both at the Centre and in. the States, the second aspect, of Gover- 
nor's role did not have proper recognition. | "Now that different parties rule 
at the Centre and in the States, this aspect of the Governor's role has assumed 
greater importance."!? If there is confusion about the impartiality of 
Governor, he cannot enjoy the confidence of the State-Government. To 
speak the truth, lack of confidence has given birth to a lot of troubles in 
many States. In order that the. Governor: may. perform his functions in 
co-operation with-the State Government, no person should be appointed 
as Governor against the advice of the Chief. Minister. In this context, the 
A.R.C. has rightly pointed out that “to deliberately select as Governor 
a person who is not acceptable to the Chief Minister will not be a promising 
start." In the light of the recent controversies pertaining to the Gover- 
nor's discretionary powers, the A.R.C. has suggested that “the method 
of exercising the discretionary powers should be clearly enunciated.”™ 
The sooner this is done, the better. l 

Before we conelude, we may offer.a few suggestions in order to ensure 
harmonious relationship between the Centre and the States. The primary 
responsibility for the successful working of our federal polity necessarily 
rests on the political parties. For this ‘purpose, there should be a minimum 
code of conduct for all political parties. "Thé role of the press in this regard 
cannot be ignored. The press should help „maintain the balance between 
national and State interests by. propagating what may be called federal 
ethics. : 
It is necessary to remember that it: is easy to establish a federal polity 
‘but difficult to maintain it. In order to make our federation a suecess, 
Centre-State relations on co-operative basis should be the guiding principle. 
“The success and strength of the federal polity”, says D. Basu, “depends 
upon, the maximum of co-operation and co-ordination between the govern- 


(11) Vide Editorialin the Amrita Bazar Patrika of June 21, 1969. 
. (42) Vide R. C. S. Sarkar’s article on ‘The office of the Governor' in 
bh Journal of Constitutional & Parliamentary Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 
(January-March, 1969). 
(13) Ibid 
` (14) - Ibid. 
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menís,"!5 If the Central Government can show a spirit of accommodation 
and the non-Congress State Governments a sense of responsiveness, our 
federal polity will surely work in an ideal manner. 

It cannot be denied that lack of toleration, confidence and co-operation 
has given birth to strained relations between the Centre and the States. 
The Centre should create a favourable climate for cordial relationship by 
extending its helping hands in all possible ways and by giving fullest auto- 
nomy to the States by liberal application of the constitutional provisions 
relating to Centre-State relations. In order to ensure smooth Centre-State 
relationship, there should be frequent meetings between the representatives 
of the Centre and the States. As observed by Amal Ray, "The value of 
these meetings lies in adoption of an integrated and co-operative approach 
towards the solution of the numerous problems which arise under India’s 
federal structure.” 1$ 

In conclusion, we cannot but mention that the real solution of the 
problem of Centre-State relationship lies in keeping the problem above 
all party-politics for obvious reasons. In fine, harmonious relationship 
between the Centre and the States should be ensured at all costs keeping 
in view the fact that such relationship is sine qua non for the successful 
working of our federal polity. 


(15) D. Basu: Introduction to the Constitution of India, 1966, p. 267. 
(16) Amal Ray : Inter-Governmental Relations in India, 1966, p. 143. 


NATIONALISATION OF BANKS AND 
PROBLEM OF COMPENSATION : 
A CRITICAL NOTE 


MIRA GANGULY & BANGENDU GANGULY 


The problem of nationalisation of banks has received wide attention 
in recent times. In Rustom Cavasjee Cooper v. Union of India? the 
Supreme Court struck down the Banking Companies (Acquisition and 
Transfer of Undertakings) Act, 1969, thereby de-nationalising fourteen 
major commercial banks. This verdict did not have any permanent 
effect on the status of the banks, because within four days an Ordinance 
was issued re-nationalising these banks with retrospective effect. This 
was soon followed by a new Act. Yet the Supreme Court’s verdict 
in the Bank Nationalisation case deserves careful consideration, for it 
has once again focussed our attention on the problem of compensation. 


Nationalisation is generally regarded to be essential for the establish- 
ment of socialism. Socialism calls for socialised ownership of the 
means of production and nationalisation is one way by which the State 
may extend its control over.the means of production. It would, however, 
be wrong to think that nationalisation by itself ushers in socialism. On 
the contrary, nationalisation is inevitable at a certain stage of capitalism. 
During the rising phase of capitalism, economic functions were relegated 
by the State to the hands, of individual capitalists. Just the opposite 
trend is seen in the era of monopoly capitalism. With the emergence 
of monopoly capitalism, the State is compelled to enter the economic 
field in the interest of the system as a whole and, within the framework 
of capitalist property-relations, nationalisation helps certain sections of 
the capitalists by mobilising capital resources required for their self- 
expansion. | | | 


1t would be of interest here to refer to the Report of the Industrial 
Lieensing Inquiry Committee, 1969. The Committee found that the 
overall pattern of distribution of assistance revealed that the share of the 
large industrial sector was predominant and that of twenty larger Houses 
was very large. A few individual Houses got a major share. "The public 
sector banking institutions, that is, the State Bank of India with its 
subsidiaries, were also found to extend favoured treatment in credit 
facilities offered by them to the large industrial Houses, 
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In spite of this we must remember that nationalisation may be 
regarded as a step along the road to socialism i in the sense that the growing 
concentration of ownership and control in the hands of the State facili- 
tates the building of socialism once ‘state power has been won. 
Socialism, therefore, calls for nationalisation though nationalisation 
does not automatically bring about socialism. 


In our country the need for nationalisation was stressed even before 
the achievement of independence. When, after the transfer of power, 
the country was faced with the gigantic task'of rebuilding its vast economy, 
it was obvious that the State would be required to play a crucial role. 
And naturally one of its modes of operation would be nationalisa- 
tion. The Reserve Bank of India was one of the earliest institutions 
that were nationalised. Among the many other undertakings nationalised 
in the next few years there were other financial institutions as well: 
The Imperial Bank of India was taken over and replaced by the State 
Bank of India under the State Bank of India Act, 1955. Life insurance 
business was nationalised and placed in thé hands of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India in 1956. 

Thus there was nothing particularly new in the nationalisation of 
fourteen banks in 1969. The importance'of this measure lay merely 
in the fact that it brought under State control nearly 50% of the depo- 
sits of all commercial banks. Together with the State Bank of India 
the fourteen newly nationalised banks cover nearly 80% of the a 
of the entire banking system. : RS 
Bank Nationalisation Case : 

The validity of the nationalisation ‘measure was challenged in 
Cooper's case, popularly known as the bank nationalisation case. The . 
Court, by a majority of ten to one, struck down the nationalisation Act 
on the ground that it violated Articles 14; 19 and 31(2) of the Consti- 
tution of India. The Court recognised the right of Parliament to enact’ 
legislation for the acquisition of undertakings carrying on banking. 
business as going concerns. But, in the opinion of the Court, this parti- 
eular Act made hostile discrimination against the banks taken over 
by prohibiting them from engaging in banking business in future, whereas 
other banks—both Indian and foreign—-were permitted to carry on banking 
business and even new banks could be formed for banking business. It - 
appears, however, that the most important: ground on which the Act . 
was struck down was provided by the constitutional provision for . 
compensation. The Court declared : ..the Act violates 
the guarantee of compensation under Article 31(2). in that it provides 
for giving certain amounts determined according to principles which 
are not relevant in the determination of compensation of the undertaking 
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of the named banks and by the method prescribed the amounts so declared 
cannot be regarded as compensation.” 


There was jubilation in business and trade circles all over the country 
‘on the invalidation of the Bank  Nationalisation Act. This becomes 
evident from the comments made by various important personalities 
of the financial and industrial world. Commodity markets at Bombay 
welcomed the judgement with a slight increase in the prices.* When 
Dalal Street resumed trading on February 12, after a break of three days, 
a significant feature noticeable was a marked improvement in the values 
of select cash'shares.* The stock market at Calcutta also was enthused 
by the Supreme Court's adverse verdict. The judgement had a favour- 
able effect on the jute goods market at Calcutta. Prices displayed a 
a smart hardening tendency from the prevailing low levels.® 


It would be pertinent to point out here that the market was enthused 
mainly because of the possibility of re-nationalisation and the prospect 
of a larger compensation. These expectations were amply fulfilled imme- 
diately by the new Ordinance. Under the new Ordinance the quantum 
of compensation increased by about Rs. 12 crores—from the earlier esti- 
mate of Rs. 75 crores to Rs. 87.4 crores now offered.” As the Table 


given below shows the revised rate of compensation per share is subs- _ 


tantially higher, compared with both the break-up value and the market 
price of the share of individual banks. It is even higher than the highest 


price quoted in the market during the year 1969 in the case of all the banks. 


COMPENSATION: . 


In a capitalist society insistence on payment of compensation is 
axiomatic for acquisition of property. In. England, there is a strong 
presumption that if a statute authorises the compulsory acquisition of 
property, the owner is entitled to reasonable compensation.? In the U.S.A., 
insistence on payment of compensation is not only axiomatic but essential 
under the Constitution. The Fifth Amendment not only forbids private 
property to be taken by the national government for public use without 
due process of law, but requires that “just. compensation” be rendered. 
Theoretically, the term “just compensation’ ' signifies full and perfect 
equi valent in money of the property taken,! ^ the measure whereof is 
the owner's loss, not the government's gain." The owner of the property 
taken is, in practice, entitled to market value fairly determined". That 


value may reflect not-only the use to which the. property is presently 


devoted but also that to which it may be readily converted.” 


Article 31(2) of the Indian Constitution lays down that no property 
shall be compulsorily acquired or requisitioned save for a public purpose 


` ' 
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and save by authority of a law which provides for compensation. As 
our experience suggests, payment of compensation has been a very big 
impediment to social progress during the last twenty years. Agrarian 
reform and extension of the public sector often involve the question of 
acquisition of property. Acquisition of property has, in its turn, raised 
such grave issues that in the last twenty years the provisions relating to 
property have been amended four times—First, Fourth, Seventh!? and 
Seventeenth Amendments. As a result, the nature and the scope of these 
provisions have changed to some extent. 


There is a wrong impression in the minds of many people that in 
India the State may acquire or requisition any property (other than estate 
property mentioned in Article 31 A) after paying only a nominal compensa- 
tion, because the question of adequacy of compensation has been made 
a non-justiciable by the Fourth Amendment. But an analysis of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions in recent years goes to show that the nature of 
the right to property has, in fact, remained unchanged. In P. V. Mudalia 
v. Special Deputy Collector For Land Acquisition, West Madras, ™ the 
Supreme Court observed a few years back: “Tf the question pertains 
to the adequacy of compensation, it is not justiciable ; if the compensa- 
tion fixed or the principles evolved for fixing it disclose that the Legislature 
made the law in fraud of powers. ....... the question is within the juris- 
dietion of the Court." 


Subsequently in State of Gujarat v. Shantilal Mangaldas and Others? 
the Supreme Court decided to treat these observations as obiter and not 
binding on the Court. In this case, however, the Court observed : 
“It clearly follows from the terms of Article 31 (2) as amended that the 
amount of compensation payable, if fixed by the Legislature, is not just- 
ciable, because the challenge in such a case, apart from a plea of abuse 
of legislative power, would be only a challenge to the adequacy of compen- 
sation."!' The Court held : “Principles may be challenged on the ground 
that they are irrelevant to the determination of compensation, but not 
on the plea that what is awarded as a result of the application of these 
principles is not just or fair compensation."!* The principles laid down 
in Shantilal’s case were applied by the Court in striking down the Banking 
Companies Act, 1969. 


The net result of the Supreme Court’s decision in these cases is that 
the question of compensation has virtually become justiciable. Adequacy 
of compensation fixed by the legislature or awarded according to the prin- 
ciples specified by the legislature is non-justiciable. So, a challenge 
to a statute on the plea that the principles do not award a just equivalent 
will be in violation of the Constitution. But principles may be challenged 
on the ground that they are irrelevant to the determination of compensa- 
tion. 
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. With due respect to the Supreme Court it ‘may be submitted here 
that on the question of compensation the Court has not always played ` 
a progressive role. But this is not unusual. As Justice Cardozo said : 
“There is in each of us a stream of tendency, whether you choose to call 
it philosophy or not, which gives coherence and direction to thought 
and action: Judges cannot escape that current any more than other 
mortals.” He spoke of forces "deep below consciousness,” “the likes 
and the dislikes, the predilections, and the prejudices, the complex 
of instincts and emotions and habits and convictions, which makeé the 
man, whether he be litigant or judge.’’!® Judges ina capitalist society 
may find it difficult to be independent of the influences, notably of class 
origin, education, class situation and professional tendency, which 
contribute to the formation of their view of the ‘world as they do in the 
case of other men. Judges are, through their training and upbringing, 
often closely linked with the existing social system. “The judicial. 
elites, like other elites of the State system, are mainly drawn 
from the upper and middle layers of society : and those judges who are 
not have clearly come to belong to these layers by the time they reach 
the bench. Moreover, the conservative bias which their class situation 
is thus likely to ereate is here strongly reinforced by the fact that judges 
are, in many of these systems, also recruited from the legal profession, 


whose ideological dispositions are traditionally -cast in a highly conser- 
vative mould.’’*° 


But the obstacle in the path of social transformation in India has 
not been,created by the judicial decisions alone. The real problem is 
inherent in the Constitution itself. It is well-known that the language 
of clauses (1) and (2) of Article 3I, as originally. ‘adopted by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly was similar to sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 299 of 


the Government of India Act, 1935: 


“S. 299 (1) No person shall be deprived of his property in- British 
India save by authority of law.' 


(2) Neither the. Federal nor a send Legislature shall have 
power to make any law authorizing the compulsory acquisition for : 
public purposes of any land or any commercial or industrial under- 
taking, .... unless the law provides for the payment of compensation 
for the property acquired and either fixes the amount of the compen- 
sation or specifies the pepe: on which, and the manner in which, it 
is to be determined. p 


This is one of the numerous instances which may be cited to prove 
that even after the transfer of power the Indian State continues to protect 
the vested interests. Govind Ballabh Pant was quite candid when 

referring to investors he said in the Constituent Assembly : “When they. 
had no apprehensions when section 299 of the Government of India Aet ' 
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was in force, I see absolutely no reason why this Article 24 of our New 


Constitution should give them any cause for apprehension, disquiet or 
distrust.’’?? 


It is true that the language of Article 31, as it stands today, is 
different from that adopted by the Constituent Assembly. But basically 
the nature of the right to property has remained more or less the same in 
spite of formal amendments. This reminds us of the warning given by 
Damodar Swarup Seth in the Constituent Assembly at the final stage 
of adoption of Article 24 of the draft Constitution (now Article 31) : 
“This article 24 .... Iam sure, is soon going to be a Magna Carta in the 
hands of the capitalists of India."?? 


Commenting on the changes introduced by the Fourth Amendment 
Act, Justice Hidayatullah (as he then was) said : “I am reminded of 
the conversation between Napoleon and Abbé Siéyés .. When Napoleon 
asked him ‘What has survived’? Abbé Siéyés answered, ‘I have 
survived.’ I wonder if the Constituent Assembly will be able to say the 
same thing. What it had written on the subject of property rights 
appears to have been written on water."?? 


But this contention does not appear to be correct. As we find, 
the property rights have, in substance, remained the same. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly may well say that it has survived. 
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ISWARCHANDRA. VIDYASAGAR'S 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN. BENGAL 


K, LAHRI 


Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar appeared in the wake.ofthe cultural 
renaissance in nineteenth century .Bengal. That he was irresistibly 
drawn.to English education and western culture is borne out:by the fact 
that as a boy of eight he walked with his father all-the way from his native 
home in Birsingha to Calcutta, the centre of new lifeand awakening of 
-oulture. 


For twelve years at a strotch he studied Sanskrit-Grammar, ‘Poetry, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy and Astrology in the Government ‘Sanskrit College, 
attached to Hindu College, the centre of English education. Here he 
got an opportunity of studying the English language and ‘literature -for 
about five years. Later, during his service life at Fort William College 
as Head Pundit in Bengali, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to studying 
English literature. He was primarily responsible for introducing English 
as a compulsory subject in the curriculum of University education. 


In the wake of her cultural renaissance in the nineteenth century 
‘Shakespeare touched the fancy and feeling of Bengal’s literate section of 
Society. Teacher and students, scholars and writers were interested in 
Shakespeare right from the beginning of English education here. Since 
English education was introduced in this part of the country in the second 
quarter of the last century there has beon a steady stream of Shakespeare 
criticism, mostly appreciative, both in English and in. local languages. 
Here Shakespeare criticism in English has been contributed to by scholars 
and poets like Captain D. L. Richardson, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
Sri Aurobinda Ghosh, and Sir P. C. Ray. Vidyasagar was among the 
pioneers in writing Shakespeare criticism in Bengali ; he was followed by 
a noble galaxy including Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Haraprasad Sastri, 
D. L. Roy, and Rabindranath Tagore. 


The.early indigenous critical approach to Shakespeare in nineteenth 
century Bengal was pure appreciation of his genius. In their first enthu. 
siasm the Indians simply indulged in an effusion of praise-of the master’s 
literary beauties in a general, abstract way with rarely any assessment of 
a particular work or a special quality. Hardly anybody touched or dwelt 
on the dramatic or stage aspects of the plays. 
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Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, one of the leaders in the cub 
renaissance of nineteenth century Bengal, Was not only responsible for 
humanitarian social- reforms and for the einergenco of a regular. prose 
style for original writing in ‘Bengali; but also à path-finder of Bengali 
literary criticism with a modern liberal outlook. A Sanskrit scholar of 
orthodox traditional order as he was, it was singularly bold on his part 
to have studied critically Shakespeare’s plays, and this clearly BROWS his 
cosmopolitan interest and catholicism i in literary taste. 

l In his casual criticism of Shakespeare, Vidyasagar, while following 
the trend of the then English- educated Bengalee society in appreciating 
Shakespeare’s genius in general, abstract terms, at the same time shows 
‘his distinctive individual approach in making comparative assessments 
of the master’s particular plays. ` 

In the preface to his Bengali comic sketch, Vranti-bilas, as adapt- 
ation of The Comedy of Errors, Vidyasagar no doubt admires, in the com- 
. mon idolatrous tone obtaining so far here in Bengal as much as there in 
‘Shakespeare’ s England, the energy of Shakespeare’s poetic powers and 
the excellence of his literary style in the dramas, but he is not blind to 
the relative merits. of individual plays, nor is. hé incapable of a discrimina- 
ting valuation of them throu gh critical analyses of their varied literary 
qualities. He had the clarity of vision to seo the literary inferiority to 
Shakespeare’s other plays which are justly celebrated for their greatness. 
But nonetheless this Sanskrit Pandit had in, him the vivacity of spirit 
under an austere moralistic exterior, to appreciate the amusing quality 
of the story and Shakespeare's rare skill in creating humour. Therein 
the critic recognises the function of the comic artist, while minding serious 
artistry, to provide also enjoyable fun for the audience. 


The story of Vidyasagar’ s Vranti-Bilas follows closely the: Suus 
of the plot in Shakespeare's The Comedy of Briors. The comedy is based 
on the misunderstandings resulting from mistaken, rather confused, 
identity of two pairs of twins.- In the conception of the central theme 
and in the marshalling of the particular episodes, in the general structure 
of the drama and in the weaving of the several sub-plots, there is dis- 
. eernible a close parallelism between the original and the imitation. Even 
. the characters, in their number and their nature, are exact replica of the 
~ corresponding figures in the source material. | 


Som Dutt, like Aegeon, is a merchant. His twin sons have an 
indentical name, Chiranjeeb, like Aegeon's twin sons, both named Anti- 
- pholus. Purchased twin slaves, both named Drornis, attend on the two 
 Antipholuses. Slaves were quite natural in, part of, Shakespeare's ancient 
world. Iswarchandra’s noble nature reacts sharply ; he rejects straight- 
~ way the idea of slaves and makes his Som Dutt'bring up fondly the twin 
sons of a poor neighbour who dies in delivering them. The. adopted boys 
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are, however, named Shakespeare-fashion, Kinkar, meaning attendants. 
The Shipwreck, so common in Shakespeare's imagination in the 
comedies, early and late—as in The Comedy of Errors, The Tempest, The 
Winter’s Tale—is retained. The accident, in both the cases, separates 
the mother, one of her twin sons and his attendant from the father and 
the brother. 
The Indian author dismisses too the mechanism of hostility between 
two towns or houses, so common in the earlier European scene and occa- 
-sionally used by Shakespeare, as in Romeo and Juliet. He depends entirely 
upon chance to bring the separated groups together again. He finds the 
search for the missing mother and brother quite handy for re-uniting the 
separated relations. The lost child, as in the original, grows to manhood 
and marries a banker's daughter. The rich heiress whom he weds is an 
addition that comes so naturally in oriental romances. Through the cons- 
piracy of circumstances the father too repairs to the same locality. The 
confinement of Antipholus of Ephesus as a lunatic has no counterpart 
in the Indian version of the tale. Nor is there the suspense of an over- 
hanging tragic possibility, in Aegeon’s threatened execution, which 
Shakespeare fully utilises, under the influence of contemporary tragi- 
comedians, though the device of a trial in a royal court is adopted. The 
hard core of comedy, in the adaptation as much as in the original, lies in 
the series of misunderstandings and confusions leading to the climax of 
the jealous wife claiming the wrong one of the twins for her husband. 
A crowded stage, the natural finale of intrigue and mistaken. 
identity comedies, where the dupes and cheats or the genuine and the 
counterfeit are juxtaposed, resolves the comic entanglement in the 
happiness of all concerned. A Shakespeare of the Renaissance, in his 
intense pleading for life, finds pleasure in domesticating afresh abbess 
Aemilia back from the convent, as he relishes in yoking Isabella from the 
nunnery to easy matrimony. Vranti-Bilas, however, lacks this Shakes: 
pearean interest in the triumph of life and is not, therefore, great art. 
With all its lightness and vivacity on the surface, it is essentially a work 
of a puritan pundit, and the comic effect is, at best, rather mechanically 
produced. | 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Azad Hind Netaji (in Bengali): By Sri Kalipada Bhattacharya ; 
Published by the Indian Economist Press (Private) Limited, Calcutta ; 
1373 B.S.; Pages 772+12 ; Price Rupees 20. 

In the history of Bengali literature the epic, along with many other 
literary genres, flourished in the nineteenth century in the wake of 
Bengal’s cultural renaissance under western influence. The type has 
dwindled since in the speed of life in our times. 

The present volume is one of the trio—the other two being Jalala- 
bader Yuddha aud Gandhi-Jeevan—of grand epics sought to be revived 
in the third quarter of this twentieth Century. The three big volumes 
are based on three memorable names—two of leaders in the opposite 
poles of violence and non-violence and one of a field of national confronta- 
tion—in the history of India’s struggle for freedom. 

The epic theme has high seriousness and spaciousness of canvas, 
spreading over this vast sub-continent, across its borders to the Far 
East and beyond, The story of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s Azad Hind 
Fauj with its many ventury from outside against the imperial power 
that held his country is narrated in ‘mighty lines’ of the classical blank 
verse with befitting dignity of tone and temper, style and diction, though 
not without an occasional surprising tinge of the shockingly unconven- 
tional in imagery and syntax of recent experiments In Bengali verse. 

The poet .has succeeded in his way in sythesising the clangour of 
an armed revolution, against the immediate background of Gandhian 
Ahimsü, with the eternal tranquility and peacefulness that is India of 
tradition. - Undoubtedly the work betrays more the influence of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt’s pioneer work in Bengali epic than that of the ancient 
epic poetry in classical Sanskrit. 

Though Netaji’s heroic mission and patriotic martyrdom are the 
primary sources of the poet’s inspiration, the rushing flow of his muse 
is frequently impeded by the mo of factual details and multiplicity 
. of episodes. 1 

The mystery that shrouds Netaji’s double disappearance— from his 
country and from the world—remains an inexhaustible fountain of fasci- 
nation for the present generation. And Sri Bhattacharya's poetic tracery 
helps enhance, rather than dispel, the inexplicable quality of that heroic 
saga. His vigorous recounting has a thrill at every turn and weaves 
a romantic glamour around what is sordid and painful. 

The printing.and get-up are of a standard, though there is a rather ` 
long list of errors which obviously crept in from an unnecessary haste 
in publication. 

The book will be of abiding interest as an historical document, since 
the last word about Netaji has not yet been told, and the curtain not 
finally drawn over, the mystery. 

K. Lahiri 
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Siddhartha-Charitam (Sanskrit drama)—By Dr.  Birendrekumar 
Bhattacharya, LA.S.; published by Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 38, 
Bidhan Sarani, Gaibntt ds Price—Rs. 15.00.” 

This is a drama in eight Acts, on the life aid teachings of Gautama 
Buddha. It depicts all the important events, in Buddha’s life till the 
reunion with his father after he had.got enlightenment and started prea- 
ching his new religion whose essence is morality, The rapidity of action. 
is almost breath-taking even though the basic tenets of Buddha’s posi- 
tivist philosophy come out in the course of dialogues. The perfect blending. 
of biographical and philosophic material makes; Siddhartha—charitam a 
unique drama in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 

Buddha is represented here, not as a deified ethereal being, but as an 
essentially human and humane person, with his share of thelacerations of 
the quivering flesh, He does of course rise above the temptations that fall 
to our human lot, and preaches his gospel of the middle path which avoids 
the extremes of indulgence and self-sacrifice. Our author shows the deve- 
lopment of character of his hero with consummate skill, and the result. 
is an eminently appealing human document, clothed in all the poetic 
imagery of a classical Sanskrit drama. Even Tninor characters show 
their distinctive traits, and are thus removed by far from the dramatis. 
personal of symbolical plays with a philosophic motif. : 

The language of the work is simple, elegant. and forceful, and this 
in spite of the fact that philosophy has been treated with the highest logical 
accuracy such as characterises a competent philosophie treatise. Lyricism 
has had a free play, and the numerous verses and songs (—many in new 
metres invented by the dramatist) testify to his great poetic virtuosity. a 
Rabindranath as well as a few Vaishnava poets have been laid under 
obligation here, but the touch of originality is unmistakable. 

We have had other Sanskrit works from the pen of Dr. Bhattacharya, 
but the present one is doubtless his masterpiece. Indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that Siddhartha-charitam will rank as one’ of the ` 
greatest Sanskrit dramas of all time, and its author deserves proper appre- 
ciation from philosophers, littérateurs as well as. genuine lovers .of 
Sanskrit literature. ` 2 | 

The decorations by the author's daughter Baijayanti N E 

are attractive beyond measure, the jacket by the huthor himself is true: 
to me DIN of the book, and the dir: and d printing a are: excellent. po 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


P. C. Rayx.: The great Indian scientist who was the Professor of professors, 
was also, as this series of essays on Shakespeare shows, an original 
and thorough scholar of literature. 

SRINEBAS BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. (Lond.) Ph.D. (Lond.): Formerly Head 
of the Psychometric Unit, M.S. University, Baroda, is now a lecturer 
in the Psychology Department, Lapeer State Home and Training 
School and a part-time Lecturer in the University of Michigan. 
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